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REPUBLICAN FORECAST OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Presidential Candidates, Issues, and the Probable Action of the Progressives as Seen by 751 Republican Editors, Senators, and Representatives. 


and sentiment in many ways since August, 1914, yet it 

touches no more intimate feature of our national life 
than the Presidential campaign of the coming year. The 
“‘sins”’ of the Democratic Administration are many and various, 
say Republican critics, ranging all the way from the Underwood 
tariff and the Mexican 


T= WAR IN EUROPE has affected American business 


stump and will not shrink in size before the grave problems the 
approaching years shall lay at the door of the White House. 

The supreme issue of the campaign, according to the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, will be the tariff, which, despite many other 
issues, is ‘alone sufficient unto victory.”’ The tariff is hailed as 
the dominant feature of the Republican platform, in fact, by 451 
Republican editors out of 





“muddle” down to con- 
genital Democratic ‘‘in- 
competency.” But the war 
redeemed the country from 
hard times by making the 
United States the chief 
market of the world for the 
purchase of war-munitions 
and supplies, and this pros- 
perity and our success in 
keeping out of the Mexican 
and European troubles lead 
some Republicans to aver 
that Mr. Wilson has made 
such a success as a war- 
President that the impor- 
tant problem to be recog- 
nized in 1916 is how to 
beat Wilson rather than 
how to beat the Democratic 
party. “If the war is still 
on,” says the Indianapolis 


685 in response to the coun- 
try-wide inquiry of Tue 
Literary Dicsest. Added 
to the tariff—which many 
editors urge should be taken 
out of politics and regulated 
by a non-partizan commis- 
sion—are other issues, in- 
cluding preparedness, cred- 
ited with 105 mentions. 
There are two kinds of 
preparedness, it appears, in 
the minds of our infor- 
mants: the defensive, which 
is upheld by the majority; 
and the emphatic, which is 
not exactly offensive, but 
would like to see any one 
put it to the test. Prohibi- 
tion and woman suffrage are 
not infrequently proposed; 


Star (Ind. Rep ), ‘‘the issue 
will be the President’s war- 
policy, and he will be re- 
elected easily. If the war 
is over, the issue will be our 
domestic policies, and any 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES, OF NEW YORE. 
LEADERS OF THE POLL. 

Out of more than 700 opinions, 249 favor Mr. Root as the candidate for the 
Presidency and 152 favor Justice Hughes. Mr. Hughes is held to be satis- 
factory to the Progressives, but refuses to consider the nomination. The 
doubts of critics, who think that Mr. Root is not the man to reunite the 
party, are met by the faith of his supporters who agree with ex-President 


ELIHU ROOT, OF NEW YORE. 


and among the rest we 
encounter the following: 
Mexico; our foreign policy; 
real neutrality; progressiv- 
ism; a merchant marine; 
peace; the square deal to 





Republican can be elected.” 


Taft that he is ‘‘ the one man who answers the requirements of the times.” 


big business; prosperity, 
which is the Republican 








Yet, altho one Illinois editor 
claims that the Republicans could elect a “‘yellow dog” next 
year because of Democratic hard times, nevertheless he and not 
a few of his colleagues state that it behooves the party to pick a 
man who is of unmistakable Presidential proportions on the 


synonym for protection; the 

Democratic war-tax; the Philippine policy; America first; the 

war in Europe; the Panama Canal tolls; the Progressive plat- 
form of 1912; and the failure of the Administration. 

But there is an issue within the party that evokes conflicting 
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SENATOR W. E. BORAH, OF IDAHO. 


licans in California. 





SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS, OF IOWA. 
WESTERN FIGURES LOOMING ON THE PRESIDENTIAL HORIZON. 


A strong desire is felt in the West for a candidate from that section. 
second with 77. Governor Johnson receives only 16 votes, and he and the Progressive party are considered 
But the Progressives and Democrats believe he is the only man that can carry the State against President Wilson. 


GOVERNOR JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA. 


Senator Borah is the first choice with 108 votes, and Senator Cummins 
‘*finished’”’ by not a few Repub- 








opinions from our editorial observers. Will the Progressives 
run an independent ticket in 1916, or will they rejoin the Re- 
publican party? As we travel across the continent from Bangor 
to Los Angeles we shall discover that the farther East we remain 
the surer is the expression that the Progressives, like the Prodigal 
Son, have “tired of a husk-diet and are back in their father’s 
house.” ‘‘ Officially,” they may run a ticket, but the rank and 
file will vote the Republican ballot, tho some will vote with the 
Democrats—such is the greatest concession made to their in- 
fluence in New England. In numerous sections of the Middle 
West ‘we are informed that ‘‘there ain’t no sich animal”’ as a 
Progressive, or that he is ‘‘an extinet species.”” Yet from Ohio 
onward to the Pacific coast statements appear and reappear 
continually more thickly, despite contrary assertions, that 
the Progressives will vote with the Republicans if the latter 
name a Progressive candidate and platform; but that if the old 
standpat leaders and doctrines rule the convention, then the 
Grand Old Party will suffer rebuke No. 2 in 1916. As another 
editor expresses it, in such an event “‘there will be trouble in 
Iowa.”’ We have an authoritative forecast of the action of the 
third party from Mr. George W. Perkins, chairman of its 
National Executive Committee, who, in a Chicago dispatch to the 
New York Sun, is quoted as saying: ‘‘The Progressive party 
must and will have a national ticket in the field in 1916.” 

In the matter of candidates chosen in this poll it should be 
noted at the beginning that certain contributors to it who class 
themselves as Republicans speak rather as Democrats or 
advanced Progressives when they name President Wilson as 
their first choice and a Progressive Republican or Progressive 
as their second. Other observers pick possible candidates 
seemingly from a point of view of uniqueness. Thus Henry 
Ford would be the choice of one ‘‘if he is a Republican.’”’ Major- 
General Goethals also is mentioned once or twice because of his 
Panama achievement, and Major-General Leonard Wood, by 
an editor vhose soul is tuned to preparedness. 

But the attention of the rank and file of Republican editors 
is fixt first of all on a rather large bevy of ‘‘favorite sons’”’ of 
different States, and then on the men who enjoy a more national 
popularity throughout the country. Elihu Root stands at the 
head of the latter class with 249 favorable opinions, and follow- 
ing him comes Justice Hughes with 152 to his credit. A sectional 
issue appears in the fact that the Presidential ‘ possibilities” of 
the ‘Middle Western and Western States, including ex-Senator 


Burton, of Ohio; ex-Vice-President Fairbanks, of Indiana; 
Senator Sherman, of Illinois; Senator Cummins, of Iowa, and 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, are enthusiastically proposed because, 
as we are informed, there is a strong desire that the President 
should be a man from the West or Middle West. 

Some editors think that the recent rejection of the proposed 
New York Constitution by so large a majority was a serious 
blow to the chances of the former Senator from New York, as 
it was in large part his handiwork. But other observers, and 
among them a Washington correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script, say that while the defeat of the Constitution may weaken 
Mr. Root’s chances in the Empire State, nevertheless the Progres- 
sivism he showed in the Constitutional Convention has made 
him more available than before among Westerners of Progressive 
mind, because they feel his effort was defeated by reactionary 
influences in the East. The unquestioned mental endowment 
of Mr. Root for foreign affairs, which will be ‘important ele- 
ments in American life for some time,’’ weighs heavily in his 
favor even among those who, like the Chicago Tribune (Prog. 
Rep.), describe him as appearing “‘ strangely liberalized” at the 
Constitutional Convention, and think that— 

“Tt might be dangerous to have as President a man whose 
ideas of domestic security were not offended or alarmed by the 
conduct of the Republican national party management in 1912. 

“The service Mr. Root might do the country depends a great 
deal upon the theories of government which he has earried 
through the last three years. Unquestionably he is the biggest 
national character in good standing in the Republican party 
to-day.” 

In this connection it may be noted that Mr. Alexander H. 
Revell, who was one of the leaders of the Bull Moose movement 
in 1912, and claims still to be a thorough Republican, is quoted 
in a New York Herald dispatch from Chicago as saying that 
unless Mr. Root can be shown to be guiltless of any part in the 
renomination of Mr. Taft in 1912, hundreds of thousands of 
Progressives will join a movement to defeat the New York 
leader as the Republican nominee for President. Furthermore, 
Mr. Medill McCormick, once vice-chairman of the Progressive 
National Committee, is reported as stating in the New York 
Sun that as between the President and Elihu Root there is no 
choice for those who left the Republican party in 1912. They 
will vote for President Wilson. 

Incidentally the Chicago Tribune’s first choice for the nomi- 
nation is Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, who is the favorite son of 
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Illinois, with 144 favorable opinions, mostly from that State. 
Altho Washington dispatches state that the action of Justice 
Hughes in having the Secretary of State of Nebraska keep his 
name off the primary Presidential ballot may not mean that‘he 
is eliminated from the list of men who will be seriously considered 
by the Republican convention, yet the New York Sun (Ind.) re- 
lates an incident that throws an illuminating ray on the situation: 


“ According to a story that has come to The Sun with the air 
of authenticity, Chief Justice White on a certain occasion 
talked about this momentous question [of the nomination] with 
Mr. Justice Hughes in a most impressive strain. . . . Chief 
Justice White maintained that the Supreme Court, with its 
obligation to safeguard the Constitution, might find itself stand- 
ing some day between sane and authoritative government and 
anarchy. No trust could be more solemn and responsible. 
The Supreme Court must ever remain the bulwark of the-people’s 
liberties, and it could not preserve that indispensable function 
if the Justices exposed themselves to the suspicion of coveting 
the Presidency.” 


Other suggested candidates are Senator William E. Borah, 
of Idaho, with 108 votes; Senator Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, 
with 77; ex-President Taft, with 
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Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, of Illinois, who is the first choice 
of 144 journals, chiefly in his State. Following him comes 
Indiana’s favorite son, ex-Vice-President Charles -Warren 
Fairbanks, who is named first by 35 and second by. 14 editors. 
In these States, moreover, Senator Cummins receives 7 firsts and 
5 seconds; Senator William Alden Smith, Michigan’s favorite 
son, 5 firsts ‘and 2 seconds; Senator La Follette, 2 firsts and 1 
second; Mr. Taft, 4 firsts and 10 seconds; Colonel Roosevelt, 
7 firsts and 1 second. Senator Weeks is mentioned only as 
second choice and by 6 editors. 

In the nine West Mississippi Valley States, from Minnesota 
and North Dakota to Arkansas and Oklahoma, we credit Senator 
Cummins with 32 firsts and 8 seconds. Iowa in this division 
stands loyally by her senior Senator. Still farther removed 
from home, Senator Root is still picked as first choice by 31 
journals and as second by 14. Justice Hughes, whom Nebraska 
leaders would put on the primary ticket if he had notr denied 
them permission, is the first choice of 15 and the second of 10 
journals. In this section ex-Senator Burton, of Ohio, is the 
first choice of 1 and the second of 13 editors. Ex-President 





51; ex-President Roosevelt, with 
47; ex-Vice-President Fairbanks, 
with 58, mostly from his State of 
Indiana; Senator John W. Weeks, 
who has 53 and is said to be count- 
ing on the support of Colonel 
Roosevelt; and Governor Johnson, 
of California, with 16. An inter- 
esting light is thrown on these fig- 
ures if we assort them according to 
the four geographical divisions of 
the States in which we assemble 
our poll. 


OPINIONS BY SECTIONS 


In the initial group of nine At- 
lantic seaboard States from Maine 
to Delaware, out of 195 editors 
48 favor Elihu Root as first choice 














and 35 as second. Justice Hughes 

is first choice of 41 and second of 

17. Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, drawing on his New 
England backing to a considerable degree, is the first choice 
of 17 editors and the second of 7. Ex-President Taft is the 
first choice of 15 and the second of 5. Colonel Roosevelt is 
the first choice of 13 and the second of 7. The notable fact 
about the 13 votes for Colonel Roosevelt as first choice is that 
his native Empire State supplies only one, that of the Peeks- 
kill News, which chooses him as ‘‘the only man in sight big 
enough to beat Wilson.”’ The 11 first-choice and 6 second- 
choice votes for Governor Brumbaugh proceed in most part 
from the Keystone State, where his election in 1914 by a 
majority of 150,000 over the combined Democratic and Pro- 
gressive opposition has left its impression. In this section the 
prominent Western figures of ex-Senator Burton, of Ohio; 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, and Senator Cummins, of Iowa, loom 
small comparatively. Thus Mr. Burton is credited with the 
first choice of 7 and the second of 12 editors; Mr. Borah with 6 
firsts and 11 seconds; and Mr. Cummins with 2 firsts and 4 
seconds. 

On the other hand, in the six States of our second division, 
from West Virginia to Wisconsin, we find ex-Senator Burton 
the first choice of 35 and the second of 32 editors. As an outsider 
Elihu Root is conspicuous as the first choice of 34 and the second 
of 53, while Justice Hughes is mentioned first by 10 and second 
by 18 editors. Senator Borah receives no first and 22 second 
mentions. The favorite son preeminent of this section is 


TEAM-WORK. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


Taft receives 4 firsts and 1 second; Colonel Roosevelt, 5 of each; 
Senator Weeks, 4 firsts and 7 seconds; Senator Sherman, 3 firsts 
and 4 seconds; Mr. Fairbanks, 1 of each. 

In the States from Colorado to the Pacific Coast we meet 
Justice Hughes in the lead as an outsider with 18 firsts and 12 
seconds; and Senator Borah, leading as a favorite son, with 22 
firsts and 20 seconds. Mr. Root is credited with 12 first men- 
tions and 7 seconds; Mr. Taft with 7 firsts and 5 seconds; Colonel 
Roosevelt with 5 firsts and 4 seconds; Senator Cummins with 2 
firsts and 7 seconds; ex-Senator Burton with 4 firsts and 6 
seconds; Senator Weeks with 1 first; Mr. Fairbanks with 1 of 
each, and Senator Sherman with 1 first and 2 seconds. 

Governor Johnson, of California, who is said by some editors 
of his State to be able to make the Progressive voters do what 
he wants them to do, is mentioned first by 5 and seeond by 3 
editors; in the States west of the Mississippi he is only a first 
choice once and a second twice; east of the Mississippi the second 
choice of 1; and on the Atlantic seaboard the first choice of 1 
and the second of 3 editors. 


OPINIONS OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


To turn next to the judgment of national legislators, we get 
word from Senator Works, of California, that he would be glad 
to state his preferred candidates if he knew them himself, which 
he confesses he does not. As to the issue he informs us that it is 
quite certain there will be more than one, of which the tariff 
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will undoubtedly be the chief, tho ‘‘ there will be others that may 
be in the. interest, of ‘the. general public quite as important.” 
On thé question of the Progressives. in, California the Senator 
remarks: ‘‘Whether the Progressives stay with the Progressive 
party or not will depend upon the action.of the national organiza- 
tion. -If a eandidate for the Presidency is put in the field there 
will probably be more Progressives adhere to the party in 
California than in any other State.”’ 

From Senator Reed Smoot we hear that ‘‘the- Progressives 
fused with the Democrats a year ago. Nobody can tell what 
they will do next year.” ‘The Senator from Utah-would pre- 
figure the platform on -the basis of the tariff, Mexico, and “ex. 
travagance in every department of the Gifyernment.” Mr. Root 
is his first choice for the nomination and Justice Hughes his 
second. Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, would choose 
any one of -the good men being 
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5 out of 58 Republican members of Congress heard from. Elihu 
Root is the first choice of 7 and the second. choice of-7;. ex- 
Senator Burton is the first choice of 7 and the second of 5; 
Senator Weeks is the first choice of 5 and the second of 4; Justice 
Hughes is the first choice of 8 and the second of 1; Senator 
Cummins is the first choice of 5 and the second of 1; Senator 
Borah is the first choice of 3 and the second of 4... Other names 
mentioned are former Vice-President Fairbanks, Governor 
Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania; Senator Penrose, of that State; 
Senator La Follette, Congressman Mann, and Senator William 
Alden Smith, of Michigan. In the judgment of Mr. Edward J. 
King, of Illinois, ‘“‘a°statesman from ‘the Middle West will be 
the next President of the United States,” and he describes 
Senator Sherman as ‘‘a Republican of the Lincoln type, of 
proper age; a man of advanced but stable ideas.” Then we 
have’ Mr. Charles H. Rowland, 





talked about who may be selected 
by the National Convention as 
being the “strongest both as a 
candidate before the people and 
as President after election.””’ The 
platform on which he shall stand, 
according to Senator Warren, in- 
cludes the tariff, the raising of 
funds sufficient to support the 
Government, and the strengthen- 
“ig of the Army and Navy “not 
beyond conservative lines.” 
There will be no Progressive 
ticket in Wyoming, he adds, and 
some of the Progressives will go 
over to the Democrats, but the 
most of them to the Republicans. 

Senator William S. Kenyon, 
of Iowa, tells us that the Pro- 





of Pennsylvania, who presents 
Senator Boies Penrose, of that 
State, of whom he says that 
‘‘his nomination as the Republi- 
can candidate would mean the 
downfall of national Democracy 
for a generation.” Mr. William 
S. Vare, also of the Keystone 
State, believes that the Progres- 
sives will join the Republicans 
with Governor Martin G. Brum- 
baugh as the nominee, 
reminds us that in 1914 Mr. 
Brumbaugh carried the State 
over Mr. Vance McCormick, 
who was backed by the Demo- 
erats and Progressives combined, 
by a majority of 150,000 votes. 
On the other hand, a Far-West- 


and 








gressives in his State will return 
to the Republicans, that there 
are issues a-plenty for 1916, and 
that he has one choice only for the nomination, his colleague 
Senator Albert B. Cummins. Subject to change dependent on 
future development, Elihu Root, first, and Justice Hughes, 
second, are named by Senator ‘Thomas B. Catron, of New 
Mexico. Nearly all the Progressives there, he writes, will go 
back to the Republicans, and the issue will be the tariff. 
Senator Moses E. Clapp, of Minnesota, says: ‘‘Personally I 
would very much prefer to see Senator Cummins, of Iowa, 
nominated. I believe his nomination would very strongly 
appeal to the country. As to issue, that will depend a good 
deal on what happens this winter.’’ Senator Henry C. Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, approves the candidacy of Senator Weeks, of 
whom he speaks in a statement to the press as follows: 
“Personally, I shall do all in my power for him. He is not 
only my colleague, but my warm personal friend, and I have the 
highest regard for him as well as the greatest confidence in his 
ability, his character, and his strength of purpose, which are 
accompanied by sanity of judgment and thorough good sense. 
. . . The general sentiment in the other New England States 


is also very favorable to Senator Weeks, and Massachusetts 
expects to have their support of his candidacy.” 


“IT’S MOTHER!” 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The highly favored favorite son of Illinois, Senator Lawrence 
Y. Sherman, sets down as issues a protective tariff, military and 
naval defense, economy, fairness to business, large or small, and 
national instead of sectional government. Of the Progressives 
he says that he does not think they will run an independent 
ticket, as the voters have already united with the Republican 
party. As to the Presidential nominee, Senator Sherman 
observes modestly that ‘Illinois will likely present a citizen of 
its State as a candidate.” 


Mr. Sherman is this citizen, according to the first choice of 


ern Representative, who reserves 
his identity, tells us that a 
Republican ticket with Justice 
Hughes for President and Senator Borah for Vice-President 
would ‘‘sweep the country with unprecedented majorities.” 

The verdict of 53 of the 58 Representatives from all parts of 
the country is that the great issue of the campaign will be the 
tariff, while as for the Progressives 42 state that they have 
rejoined, or will rejoin, the Republican party and will not run an 
independent ticket. Mr. Edmund Platt, of New York, says 
that in his belief Colonel Roosevelt himself will support the 
Republican nomixee in 1916 for the Presidency; and Mr. Jacob 
E. Meeker, of Missouri, states that not only are the Progressives 
returning, but that a lot of Democrats are coming into the fold. 
The majority of Wisconsin Progressives, remarks Mr. John J. 
Esch, of that State, under any other leadership than La Follette’s, 
will come back to the Republican fold; but Mr. W. B. McKinley, 
of Illinois, confesses he does not know just what the Progressives 
will do. There are some leaders left, he adds, but not much 
chorus. 

Other Illinois Congressmen hold the view that the Progressives 
in the State are ‘negligible.’ From sections of the West par- 
ticularly we hear that the Progressives will come back if the 
Republicans nominate a ticket and adopt a platform that ‘‘will 
tend to mollify rather than antagonize them’’; but Mr. E. A. 
Hayes, of California, writes that it is likely the Progressives 
will run an independent ticket, tho in his judgment most of the 
voters will either rejoin the Republican party or go over to 
Democracy. An Eastern Congressman says that the Pro- 
gressives will undoubtedly run a ticket in his State because ‘‘ the 
disgruntled politicians, who compose their leaders, intend to do 
everything possible to defeat the Republican party.” 

While the tariff is plainly the foremost issue in the minds of 
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”X-SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON, 
OF OHIO. 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS, 
OF INDIANA. 


and the remainder from other sections of the country, East and West. 





‘FAVORITE SONS.” 


Ex-Senator Burton, Ohio's only choice, runs well also across the country. Of his 122 votes 74 are from the Eastern Valley of the Mississippi 


of the 144 votes for Senator Sherman. From this region also, and chiefly from his State of Indiana, come 50 of the 58 votes for Mr. Fairbanks. 
From the Atlantic seaboard States, and chiefly from New England, come 29 of the 53 votes for Senator Weeks. 


© Gibson-Sykes-Fowler, Chicago. 
SENATOR JOHN W. WEEKS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SENATOR LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
OF ILLINOIS. 






From the same district and chiefly from his State of Illinois come 132 








Republican Congressmen, as we have seen, the developments 
of the coming session, as Mr. Ernest W. Roberts, of Massa- 
chusetts, advises us, may furnish other and equally vital issues. 
“The terrible war in Europe,” he adds, ‘‘has been the salvation 
of the business of this country. But for that we would un- 
questionably have seen greater depression and more hardships 
than ever known before, thanks to the unwise policies of the 
Democratic party.”” Additional issues to the tariff mentioned 
by our informants are the ‘‘sins” of the Wilson Administration; 
Southern domination; preparedness; Mexico, and Americanism. 
Mr. Frank L. Greene, of Vermont, bespeaks ‘‘the substitution 
of legitimate laws of trade and economics for day-dreams of 
theorists and hold-ups of demagogs,” and William J. Cary, of 
Wisconsin, would run Senator La Follette or ex-Senator Burton 
on a platform to ‘‘stop graft and curb Wall Street.’ 

We start now on our cross-country tour of Republican editorial 
offices from Maine to California. 


MAINE TO DELAWARE 


The favorite son of distant Idaho, Senator William Edgar 
Borah, is/ the first choice of the Portland Express-Advertiser, 
which names Supreme Court Justice Hughes as second. But 
the Bethel Ozford County Gazetie places the Justice first and 
alone, and names the tariff as the chief issue of the campaign. 
The Express-Advertiser gives the tariff, yet includes with it the 
Mexican situation. As for the Progressives of the State, both 
journals say they are inclined to rejoin the Republican party, 
an opinion practically concurred in by the Ellsworth American, 
which tells us that altho the Progressives will not return to the 
fold “‘ officially,” they will make no nominations, and the majority 
will vote with the Republicans. 

In New Hampshire the Republicans are well united, observes 
the Exeter News Letter; and while the Concord Monitor informs 
us that nine-tenths of the Progressives have already come 
hack, still it adds that ‘‘if there is a national Progressive ticket 
it will have some support.” In all probability the Progressives 
will not run an independent ticket, according to the Manchester 
Mirror and American, an opinion echoed by the Portsmouth 
Chronicle, the Nashua Telegraph, and other journals. But the 
Rochester Courier thinks that whether an independent ticket is 
run or not, the Progressives will vote with the Republicans, 
“provided the Republicans make suitable nominations and show 


a Progressive spirit.” Throwing up his hands, the editor of the 
Newport Champion exclaims, ‘‘God only knows what unbalanced 
people will do!’”’ That the tariff is to be the main issue of 1916 
is the verdict of 9 out of 12 papers of the Granite State. Coupled 
with it we note preparedness, Democratic Mexican bungling, 
and domestic incompetency, while the aforementioned Concord 
Monitor bases the campaign squarely on “‘adequate protection 
of our nation against foreign invasion, military and naval and 
industrial.”” In the matter of candidates Senator Weeks is 
mentioned first by 4 journals in 12 and as second choice by 1. 
Mr. Root, too, is mentioned first by 4 and as second by 3 journals. 
Others named are Justice Hughes, ex-Senator Burton, Mr. Taft, 
and Colonel Roosevelt. Altho it is sixty-four years since New 
England has had a President, remarks the Lebanon Granite 
State Free Press, which presents Mr. Root first and Senator 
Weeks second, still nobody here is for any man ‘“‘first, last, and 
all the time.”” Everybody wants the man who can best unite 
the elements in opposition to the Democrats. 

In Vermont, Justice Hughes is the first choice of 3 in 13 
journals; Senator Weeks the first choice of 2 and the second 
of 3; Mr. Root the second of 3 and the first of 1. Others named 
are Senator Cummins, Senator Borah, ex-Senator Burton, and 
Colonel Roosevelt. Justice Hughes is mentioned first by the 
editor of the Bellows Falls Times, who classes himself with the 
Republicans, but gives as his second choice President Wilson. 
The tariff is to be the chief issue of the campaign, according to 
this journal, and the like opinion is voiced by the Rutland Herald, 
the Brattleboro Phenix, and others. The tariff is mentioned 
also by the Rutland News, which subjoins ‘‘business common 
sense’? and a wise attitude toward legitimate big business, 
including the railroads. The Middlebury Register sees the need 
of adequate protection and abolition of war-taxes, the Benning- 
ton Banner also asks for a protective tariff and, in addition, “‘a 
creditable foreign policy and less theory and more accomplish- 
ment.”’ The editor of the Barton Monitor sums up his platform 
ideas under the loop of a comprehensive P as follows: 

reparedness. 
rohibition. 
roficiency. 
lunder. 

As to the status of the Progressive party some editors of the 
Green Mountain State consider that the days of its independence 
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are over and that its members are coming back home to the 
parental roof of Republicanism as fast as they can: But others 
arénot so sure. Thus the Enosburg Standard and St. Johnsbury 
Republican note that the Progressives are still independent, but 
that they would probably unite for Hughes if the regulars take 
a firm advanced stand on public questions as they have always 
been expected to do. It is doubtful whether the Moose will have 
a separate ticket, says the Rutland News, which adds that in 
any case it can command only negligible independent support 
because most of the Progressives will return to the Republican 
party, while a smaller portion will rejoin the Democratic organ- 
ization. In this connection the Bennington Banner says that 
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A TRIPLE ALLIANCE ? 


THE DACHSHUND—‘‘It’s al]! right, boys, you can count on me.” 
THE OTHER Two—'Can we? Well, we won't.” 
—Marcus in the New York Times. 


“it must be remembered that a considerable percentage of 
Progressives in New England, at least, came from the Democratic 
party and will likely return to it.” 

Crossing the State line into Massachusetts, we learn from the 
Boston Record that the Progressives will vote for any reasonably 
liberal Republican candidate on a fairly liberal platform; but 
it adds that “‘to secure the full Progressive support the Repub- 
licans must meet them half-way.” For Presidential timber 
this journal has no choice other than Theodore Roosevelt, 
because he is the one man that can mobilize the enthusiastic 
support of the Republican and the Progressive rank and file, 
and because ‘‘as conditions are to-day, no other candidate 
would even make a respectable showing.’’ As for the issues 
of the campaign, The Record sets them down as follows: 


“ Adequate preparation to meet the intense industrial com- 
petition that will follow the closing of the war through a perma- 
nent tariff commission and an attitude of encouragement rather 
than hostility to cooperation in business. 

** Adequate military and naval preparation for defense and to 
make effective such policies as the country declares.” 


Against the proposition that Colonel Roosevelt is the only 
available candidate for the Republicans we receive from nine 
other Massachusetts editors the name of Senator John Wingate 
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Weeks as first choice for nomination. Three of these judges 
have the feeling that it is a little too early for definite opinion, 
altho they add that Senator Weeks will naturally have the 
support of his State in the running. Others mentioned first are 
Justice Hughes, Senator Root, Senator Borah, ex-Senator 
Burton, ex-Governor Hadley, of Missouri, and ex-President 
Taft. Senator Weeks and Colonel Roosevelt are each named 
once as second choice. There is a marked difference of opinion 
on the outlook for the Progressive party, as may be gathered 
from the opinion of the Milford Journal, which says the party 
is badly split and that it is hard to see far ahead in the matter 
because the situation is ‘‘too indefinite.’”’ Then we have the 
statement of the Fitchburg Sentinel that the Progressives are 
displaying little activity, while such journals as the Taunton 
Gazette, the Haverhill Gazette, and several others say that the 
State campaign this fall which resulted in the election of Samuel 
McCall as Governor shows that the Progressives have returned 
to the Republican party. But when we turn to the Holyoke 
Transcript it is to learn that in 1916 the Progressives “will 
stand for the best as they see it,” which is capable of several 
interpretations. 

The protection of American industries is to be the chief plank 
in the platform of the Republican party, say the majority of 
the Bay State editors above quoted; and some of them include 
with it adequate national defense and ‘‘our foreign policy.” In 
the view of the Pittsfield Eagle what is needed is ‘‘a non-partizan 
tariff of a flexible nature in the hands of high-grade men who 
are not practical politicians’; while the Greenfield Gazette 
defines the issue as the “incompetence of the Democrats to 
handle business problems” and their ‘‘tendency to try to reform 
everything all at once.” 

Entering Rhode Island we are confronted by the Westerly 
Sun with a similar charge of Democratic ‘‘inefficiency”’ as an 
issue, together with the tariff, and the Providence News seeks 
‘‘a protective tariff as against the valueless one now in opera- 
tion.” The latter journal advocates preparedness also, but 
does not consider it a partizan question at this time. Senator 
Weeks and former Governor Herrick, of Ohio, impress it favorably 
as Presidential possibilities; and the Westerly Sun would pick 
either Mr. Root or Senator Weeks. As to the Progressives, The 
Sun says they are rejoining, while The News observes that the 
Bull Moose party is ‘“‘no longer anything but a memory in 
Rhode Island.” 

Across the line in Connecticut, where the Progressive party 
was never very formidable, as the Hartford Courant informs us, 
it is now pretty well disintegrated. Still the Progressives may 
run a ticket of their own. It will probably depend much upon 
‘‘what Roosevelt says and does.’ Other observers in the 
Nutmeg State also find the Progressives dispersing, or dispersed, 
and drifting either to the Republicans or the Democrats. In 
the matter of candidates Thé Courant expresses no choice 
because ‘‘the field is still open,” and the New London Day is of 
similar mind. Nor does the latter journal venture to predict 
what the issue of 1916 will be, altho several of its contempo- 
raries have no hesitancy in specifying ‘‘ protection for American 
industries.”” On this topic the Waterbury Republican says: 

‘In 1912 a great many residents of New England, who had 
more or less reason for being dissatisfied with the elements in 
eontrol of the Republican party, voted for a change. They got 
a change in tariff. Shortly after the Underwood Law went into 
effect business throughout New England started to decline. 
. . . When the war broke out, people found out that Waterbury, 
which is a watchmaking town, had been for years importing 
all its watch-crystals from France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
The French district was in the war-zone. It was highly im- 
portant to Waterbury because you can not sell a watch without 
a erystal, and the Waterbury Clock Company makes about 
10,000 watches a day. The Waterbury Clock Company soon 
afterward announced the success of some of its experiments at 
making watch-crystals on a commercial scale. It was the first 
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time it had been done in the United States. Our local Democratic 
newspaper thereupon urged editorially the need of protection 
for this infant industry. It seemed to us very significant.” 

National preparedness, neutrality, and the tariff will be the 
basis of the platform in 1916, we hear from the Torrington 
Register, which calls attention to the fact also that leading men 
in both the Republican and Democratic parties have been 
quoted as declaring that preparedness is to be one of the chief 
issues of the campaign. If their forecasts are true, this editor 
says, there is every reason to believe that when the fight is over 
“neither Republican nor Democratic party will be recognizable 
by their votaries of other generations.’”’ We are told, too, that 
the campaign of 1916 will be full of startling surprizes. President 
Wilson has proved himself an astute politician, and by a policy 
of non-interference with the war-munition and _ banking 
interests has secured the approval of British sympathizers and 
recruited under his political banner many thousands of wealthy 
men who always before were stanch members of the Republican 
party. At the same time, this editor goes on to say, the biggest 
issue before the American people is the tariff, altho it may seem 
to be dead or in declining health; and it will continue such until 
we have a tariff that will adjust itself automatically to changed 
conditions, ‘‘but times change and new generations are likely 
to get dust in their eyes and fail to see things as they are.” 
Picked as first choice for the Republican nomination by the 
Torrington Register is Senator Burton, of Ohio; and as second, 
Senator Borah, of Idaho. Other journals mention as first 
choice ex-President Taft, Justice Hughes, Congressman Mann, 
of Illinois, and Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts. As second 
choice, ex-President Taft, Congressman Mann, and ex-Governor 
Hadley, of Missouri. 

In New York State, Mr. William Barnes, chairman of the 
party’s committee and publisher of the Albany Journal, can not 
fail to be impressive when he writes down Elihu Root as first 
and second choice for the Presidential nomination. As to plat- 
form, Mr. Barnes epitomizes it in the phrase ‘‘Common Sense.” 
Answering the inquiry whether there are indications that the 
Progressives in his vicinity will run an independent ticket or re- 
turn to the fold, Mr. Barnes utters an all-embracing ‘‘No” to both 
ends of the interrogatory. Mr. Ogden Mills Reid, editor of the 
New York Tribune, states the issue in the inclusive expression of 
“Protection of American lives and interests both at home and 
abroad.” Nor is it likely in his opinion that the Progressives 
will run an independent ticket, while as to candidates he says: 





LODGINGS WANTED. 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 





‘It seems to me very early to have either a first or second choiec 
for the Republican nomination for President altho many good 
men have been named. If Senator Root should be a candidate 
at the Republican Convention, The Tribune would support him.” 

Now if we take the platform label of Mr. Barnes as a key- 
note we find that out of 50 Republican editors in New York 45 
believe ‘‘common sense” means that the issue of 1916 will be a 
protective tariff and prosperity. The dissenters are the Ellicott- 
ville Post, which advocates ‘‘progressive principles,’’ proposes 
Mr. Taft and Justice Hughes as first and second choice; and the 
Swedish Vart Land, of Jamestown, backing Senator La Follette 
and Gifford Pinchot on the strange Republican diet of Govern- 
ment-ownership of mines and railroads. Coupled with the tariff- 
issue in the minds of the majority of the New York editors here 
represented we discover preparedness, our foreign policy, the 
Mexican question, and a merchant marine. The Delhi Repub- 
lican would have a merchant fleet, as well as an increase in 
the size of our Army and Navy; and among other journals in 
favor of a policy of preparedness are the Buffalo Commercial, 
the Goshen Democrat, the Dunkirk Evening Observer, the Madison 
County Leader, and the Herkimer Citizen, which adds that we 
must have peace with honor—but at any price, peace. The 
Middleburgh News also considers the European War an issue, 
while listed with the adverse critics of President Wilson’s “‘ weak 
foreign policies” are the Tarrytown News and the De Ruyter 
Gleaner. ‘‘Whaling the Mexicans” is the plank the Fredonia 
Courier would write in the platform, and the Lockport Journal 
likewise considers the Democratic handling of the situation in 
Mexico an issue. The Poughkeepsie Eagle-News would wage 
the battle for protection and ‘‘a virile, réd-blooded American 
Administration.” 

As to candidates the Geneva Times informs us that Justice 
Hughes and Elihu Root are the only men who can defeat President 
Wilson for reelection, but the Peekskill News says that ‘‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is the only man in sight big enough to beat 
Wilson.” This mention and one as second choice are the only 
times we hear Colonel Roosevelt’s name in the Empire State. 
On the other hand, out of 50 opinions Mr. Root is named in 22 
as first choice; Justice Hughes in 16; Mr. Taft in 5, and Governor 
Whitman in one. The problem rises here that must be kept in 
mind as we notice the extent and weight of Root sentiment, and 
especially of Hughes sentiment, across the country. ‘If Mr. 
Root is a candidate,’ remarks the Syracuse Post Standard, 
“he will doubtless have the support of Republicans in this 
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section; but they don’t be- 


the Goshen Democrat we 





lieve he will be a candidate.” 
Then again we are advised 
by the Watertown Times, 
which would choose Justice 
Hughes first and Mr. Root 
second, that’ as neither of 
them is available, recourse 
must be taken to a third 
choice—ex-Senator Burton, 
of Ohio. Another possibili- 
ty from the Buckeye State, 
ex-Governor Myron T. Her- 
rick, receives the indorse- 
ment of the Warsaw Western 
New Yorker, whose editor is 
Mr. Levi A. Cass, State Com- 
mitteeman for 
County Assembly District. 
““My first choice, Charles 
E. Hughes, is unavailable,” 
writes Mr. Cass, ‘‘so my 
first choice of the available 
men is Mr. Herrick.” The 
former Governor of Ohio is 
named as second choice by 
five other editors in New 
York State. Among others 





Wyoming 
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LEADERS OF THE DIVIDED PARTY. 
The one-time Presidents run neck and neck, Mr. Taft with 51 votes and 
Colonel Roosevelt with 47. Mr. Taft says he is not a candidate, and the 
Colonel’s statements are mainly on the subject of ‘‘ preparedness.”’ 


learn that they are about 
evenly divided into those 
who will return to Republi- 
ecanism and those. who will 
stand aloof. 

On advancing into New 
Jersey, we find, as in New 
York, that the tariff is the 
paramount issue, according 
to the opinion of 17 editors 
out of a total of 25. This is 
so plainly the fact, observes 
the Trenton State Gazette, 
that even the Democrats 
realize it, and are now sug- 
gesting certain changes in 
their tariff-schedules which 
have been disastrous to the 
business and industrial in- 
terests of the country; but, 
this journal adds, ‘‘if there is 
to be any tariff-tinkering in 
the near future, the people 
will assign the Republican 
party to that work.” With 
the added issue of ‘‘ America 
for Americans” the Woods- 





EX-PRESIDENT TAFT. 








mentioned second are Sena- 

tor Borah, David Jayne Hill, once Ambassador to Germany; 
Congressman Mann, Erank J. Hanly, former Governor of In- 
diana, and Henry Ford, of Detroit. 

Any first-class candidate that the Republicans nominate, the 
Lockport Journal informs us, will probably have the majority 
support of the Progressives. Altho they did have a ticket in the 
field at the recent election, this journal goes on to say, there 
seems small likelihood that they would run a Presidential 
candidate against a high type of Republican. The Jamestown 
Journal says there is little left of the Progressives in that section, 
while The Post of the same city observes that altho the Pro- 
gressive name is used locally for independent movements, most 
of the Progressives have returned to the Republican party. 
The latter statement is voiced also by the Buffalo Commercial, 
the Elmira Advertiser, the Batavia 


. town Monitor-Register urges 
a policy of protection ‘built upon knowledge gained by a tariff 
commission, and not the old political shuttlecock system.” 
The Cape May County Gazette and the Mount Holly Mirror 
want a protective tariff and deliverance from ‘war-taxes”; 
and, in addition to the tariff, the Red Bank Standard suggests 
‘4 square deal for business, big and lttle.”” Preparedness also 
joins with the tariff, in the judgment of the Elizabeth Journal 
and the Cape May Star and Wave, and along with the main 
feature of its platform the Bridgeton News presents woman 
suffrage and local option. The comprehensive phrase, ‘the 
social welfare of the people,”’ would be the label of the platform 
next year, in the view of the Red Bank Register, meaning issues 

similar to those which have found favor in California. 
We are not surprized consequently that this journal suggests 
as candidates, first, Governor 


’ 





News. the. Port Jervis Union, the 
Plattsburg. Press, the Amsterdam 
Recorder, the Potsdam Courier and 
Freeman, and several others. 

As an organization the Progres- 
sives will run an_ independent 
ticket, in the judgment of the Troy 
Times, but as individuals they will 
rejoin the older organization. From 
the German Freie Presse in the 
same city and from other journals 
we hear that the Progressives will 
brobably join the Republicans with 
the inducement, of some liberal 
candidate; and the Schenectady 
Union-Star believes that the nomi- 
nation of Justice Hughes “surely 
would lead to the absolute dissipa- 
tion of the Progressive party, and 
that in any event there won’t be 
much of it left by next year.” But 
the Port Henry Essex County News 








Hiram Johnson, and second, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Nor should it 
come upon us unexpectedly to have 
Colonel Roosevelt proposed as 
second choice by the Rutherford 
Bergen which names 
Major-General Leonard Wood first 
on the issues of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, protection to Americans in 
foreign lands, and a vigorous for- 
eign policy. It seems natural, 
moreover, that the Roosevelt News 
should pick Colonel Roosevelt first 
and Governor Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, second, for the nomination; 
but the selection of the Arlington 
Observer, Theodore Roosevelt first, 
Woodrow Wilson second, is a thing 
apart. The problem to the Free- 
hold Monmouth Inquirer resolves 


Advertiser, 


itself in the editor’s statement that 
follows: ‘‘If Henry Ford could be 








says that the Progressives will run 
an independent ticket, while from 





nominated, if he is a Republican, 


VINE AND OAK. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Siar. 


(Continued on page 1431) 
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A PRESIDENTIAL PEACE-MESSAGE: IN. WAR-TIME 


flagration causes the problems of the New World to 

take on new shapes is evidenced in every sentence of 
President Wilson’s message to Congress. For this reason the 
London Times characterizes it as “‘by force of events a war- 
message from beginning to end.” Yet because the ‘‘single 
thought” running through it, as the President himself declares, 
is ‘‘national efficiency and security,” many papers speak of it 
as essentially a peace-message. Thus the Chicago Daily News 
(Ind.) hails it as a “‘great’’? message “in that it shows how 
Americans may be free 


[| te: THE LURID LIGHT of the Old World’s con- 
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American press for its pillorying of certain hyphenated Ameri- 
cans who have ‘“‘poured. the venom of disloyalty into the very 
arteries of our national life’; and deprecated by the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) because “‘it covers a multitude of taxes.’’ 
“It holds out little light to Congress or the country,” says the 
New York, Tribune’ (Rep.), and the Boston Transcript (Ind. 
Rep.) complains that “‘it is burdened with the statement of 
problems for which no adequate solution is proposed.’’ Another 
Republican paper, the Baltimore American, finds in “the ab- 
sence of specific treatment of domestic issues” evidence that 
“‘the head of the nation 





and prosperous and effi- 
cient and patriotic and 
yet remain at peace,” 
and the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) affirms that 
no Presidential message 
since the proclamation 
of the Monroe Doctrine 
“has been so exclusive- 
ly devoted to the greater 
problems of the nation, 
the problem of assuring 
its growth with peace, 
with safety, and with 
honor.” Altho disap- 
pointing alike to the 
jingoes and the extreme 
pacifists, remarks the 
Harrisburg Patriot (Ind. 
Dem.), the address af- 
fords ‘‘additional justi- 
fication of the faith 
which the vast majority 
of American citizens 
have in President Wil- 
son.” To the Boston 
Herald (Ind.) his pro- 
gram represents ‘‘a safe 
middle course,”’ and the 
Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. 
Dem.) finds in his 
words “‘a fine statement 
of Americanism.” ‘‘ Al- 
together the most force- 
ful utterance that has 
come from Woodrow 
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“WE ARE... HERALDS AND PROPHETS OF A NEW AGE.” 
President Wilson addressing the new Congress on the state of the Union. 


is not proud of his 
record.” In Washing- 
ton, we are informed 
by one correspondent, 
“‘the principal criticism 
made of the message in 
private is that it is so 
general in terms, ex- 
cept on defense and tax- 
ation, that it is diffi- 
cult for any person to 
determine whether he 
agrees with it or not.’ 
In Colonel Roosevelt's 
picturesque _phraseol- 
ogy, “‘Mr. Wilson’s elo- 
cution is that of a 
Byzantine logothete— 
and Byzantine logo- 
thetes were not men of 
action.”” The Colonel 
sees little in the message 
except words used ‘‘to 
cover a policy of dis- 
honorable inaction.” He 
does, it is true, con- 
eede that the Presi- 
dent ‘‘is entirely cor- 
rect” in his strong 
arraignment of disloy- 
alty among hyphena- 
ted Americans; but he 
adds that ‘‘as a matter 
of fact Mr. Wilson is 
himself responsible for 
most of the conditions 








Wilson since he has 
been in the White House,” exclaims the Washington Herald 
(Ind.), and the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) ealls it ‘“‘a ringing 
appeal to the patriotism and good sense of our people.” 
“It is in effect a ‘call to arms’ of the American citizens of 
whatever nationality to enroll under the Stars and Stripes 
in the erection of national defenses of divers kinds against all 
foes, foreign and domestic,” says the Syracuse Journal (Ind.), 
and in the opinion of the Boston Traveler (Ind.) it em- 
bodies “‘the platform on which the President’s party must re- 
nominate him if it wishes to succeed.” 

But it must not be inferred from these phrases that the message 
is received with unanimous approval. On the contrary, it is 
criticized by Mr. Bryan as “revolutionary” and denounced 
by wireless from Mr. Ford’s ‘“‘peace-ship” as ‘‘reactionary”’; 
scorned by Colonel Roosevelt on the ground that the President 
“has met a policy of blood and iron with a policy of milk and 
water”; and bitterly assailed by a large section of the German- 


of which he complains” 
because he did not move promptly and effectively against this 
menace when it first showed its head. 


THE NEW PAN-AMERICANISM 


The President’s suggestion that the nations of North and 
South America ‘‘have become conscious of a new and more 
vital community of interest and moral partnership in affairs,’’ 
which he calls the new Pan-Americanism, leads some of his news- 
paper supporters to aver that he has superseded the Monroe 
Doctrine with the ‘Wilson Doctrine.” ‘‘‘All America for 
Americans and all Americans for America’ perhaps expresses it,”’ 
says the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), and the Boston 
Globe (Ind.) explains that ‘‘he wants the republics of the western 
hemisphere to unite in a fraternity of democracy, a coalition of 
power, to protect each other’s development,” instead of “drift- 
ing aimlessly into a whirlpool of world politics.” Thus “the 
Monroe Doctrine of yesterday becomes the American Doctrine 
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of to-day and to-morrow,” remarks the Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind.). 
If this is true, says the Indianapolis News (Ind.), ‘“‘we have 
gained much.” The President’s remark that our devotion to 


this new ideal has been ‘‘ put to the test in Mexico” draws from 
the New York Commercial (Com.) the admission that his much- 
criticized Mexican policy ‘‘won the confidence of the Latin- 
American republics south of Mexico and kept us out of war 
with or-in Mexico.’’ And the Pan-American ideal, according 














THE FIRST LESSON. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


to a Canadian paper, The Standard, of Kingston, Ontario, “will 
find a responsive note in the hearts of the people of Canada.” 
This section of the message, Washington correspondents report, 
arouses great: enthusiasm among the Latin-American diplomats, 
and John Barrett, Director of the Pan-American Union, con- 
firms the belief in ‘‘the evolution of the Monroe Doctrine into 
a Pan-American policy or principle.’’ In a letter to the New 
York Times, he says: 

“Tt is no exaggeration to state that the European War has 
done more than any other international event or series of 
events since the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 to 
awaken the Governments and peoples of all America to a real- 
ization of the common interest, the common aspirations, and 
the common purposes of the twenty-one American Republics.” 

Yet several papers, among them the Albany Knickerbocker Press 
(Ind:) and the New York Evening Sun (Ind.), think that the 
President’s words about Pan-Americanism, while ‘‘ beatifie”’ and 
“charming,” “lack precision and definition.” The New York 
Tribune declares that. instead of developing the Monroe Doc- 
trine he -has ‘‘merely obscured it a little,” and the Portland 
Oregonian’ (Ind. Rep.) does not believe that the people of the 
United States will approve ‘‘the President’s modification of the 
‘Monroe Doctrine to take other American Republics into part- 
nership for its maintehance.”’ 


DISLOYAL CITIZENS 
The President’s terrific denunciation of certain foreign-born 
Americans ‘‘who have poured the poison of disloyalty into the 
very arteries of our national life,” and his request for Federal 
laws to deal with them, elicit wider applause and more bitter 
disapproval than any other feature of the message. “It is 
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indeed time to uproot this sort of Americanism and extirpate it,” 
declares the Philadelphia Evening Ledger (Ind. Rep.), and the 
same uncompromising attitude is taken by such responsible 
papers as the Baltimore American (Rep.), Pittsburg Gazette-Times 
(Rep.), Washington Post (Ind.), Springfield Republican (Ind.), 
Paterson Call (Rep.), Seattle Post-Intelligencer (Rep.), Cleveland 
Leader (Rep.) and Plain Dealer (Dem.), Chicago Herald (Ind.), 
Boston Post (Ind. {Dem.), Detroit Free Press (Ind.), and the 
New York Sun (Ind.), Times (Ind. Dem.), Tribune (Rep.), 
Globe (Ind.), and World (Dem.). In The World we read: 


““No other part of that address was so momentous as those 
paragraphs in which the President asserted that ‘the gravest 
threats against our peace and safety have been uttered within 
our own borders.’ . . . Unless this session of Congress is alive 
with the inspiration of ‘America First,’ unless it is willing to 
subordinate everything else to that cardinal principle of patriot- 
ism, the future of this Republic is darker than it has been at 
any time since the Confederacy reached its high tide on Ceme- 
tery Ridge at Gettysburg.” 


Altho the President does not specify any nationality in de- 
nouncing disloyalty, and particularly states that the number 
of naturalized citizens who come under this condemnation is 
not large, many German-American papers fiercely resent his 
words as an ‘‘attack on German-Americans.” ‘‘ We knew long ago 
that this traffic in arms and the doubtful neutrality, as _per- 
sisted in by Washington, would make this country a hotbed of 
\uropean-War passion,” says the New-Yorker Herold, which 
adds: ‘‘The attack against the German-Americans made in the 
Presidential message is the most poisonous flower from this hot- 
bed of passion.”’ ‘‘ President Wilson does not name the German- 
Americans, but he means them,’ declares the Philadelphia 
Tageblatt, which ‘‘most emphatically denies that the German- 
Americans wish to make the United States subservient to the 
interests of Germany.’ The Milwaukee Germania Herold 
speaks of ‘‘the great injustice’’ done the German-Americans by 
the President’s words, and the Omaha Tribune regrets that Mr. 
Wilson ‘‘has poured oil upon the flame”’ of race-hatred in this 
country. The people will want to know the facts behind the 
President’s accusations, says the Chicago Abendpost. The editor 
of the Philadelphia German Gazette, however, does not believe 
that President Wilson refers to German-Americans. He says: 

‘“We have not been guilty in any way of taking part in any 
conspiracy. I think that the German-Americans are truer 
Americans than some other people in this country, for example, 
the British 

‘President Wilson’s message is not an indictment of the Ger- 
man-American, and if it were, it would be untrue.” 


PREPAREDNESS 


In his program of military and naval preparedness for national 
defense, already familiar to the public through his recent Man- 
hattan Club speech, the President goes too far for some of his 
critics and not far enough for others. Thus The Advocate of 
Peace (Washington) remonstrates that ‘‘this Congress was not 
elected on any such issue, and has no mandate from the people 
to dispense a billion dollars in five years in the directions pro- 
posed,’’ while the Philadelphia Jnquirer (Rep.) remarks that 
‘*he would seem to be trying to convert the peace-at-any-price 
contingent to his way of thinking, a thoroughly hopeless task, 
without offering the advocates of real preparedness anything 
more than half a loaf when they are calling for a whole one.” 
The subject, thinks the New York Press (Ind. Rep.),‘‘is naturally 
abhorrent to him,’’ and the New York Tribune (Rep.) recalls the 
fact that a year ago he rigidly refused to sanction any increase 
of the regular Army. He now recommends a 41 per cent. in- 
crease of the officers’ corps and a 30 per cent. increase of the 
enlisted force, and a naval building program that would add 186 
war-craft to the Navy in five years. But The Tribune agrees 
with Colonel Roosevelt that this program is inadequate, and 
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argues that we should have a minimum regular army of 250,000, 
instead of the proposed 142,000; and the Philadelphia Bulletin 
(Ind. Rep.) thinks that even after another $500,000,000 has been 
spent on war-ships the Navy will still “fall far short of what 
the nation needs for its adequate defense on two oceans.’’ Among 
the many papers approving the preparedness program, how- 
ever, we find the New York Sun (Ind.) and Globe (Ind.), Boston 
Journal (Ind.), and St. Louis Republic (Dem.). 






HOW TO RAISE THE MONEY 


The portion of the message which will be least satisfactory 
to the country, predicts the Washington Herald (Ind.), is that 
devoted to the revenues. And Representative Mann, Repub- 
lican leader in the House, notes with special interest the Presi- 
dent’s confession that the Treasury would have a deficit of 
$297 ,000,000 unless emergency taxation measures were resorted 
to. ‘‘This shows,” Mr. Mann cheerfully remarks, ‘‘that the 
Democratic party is incapable of administering the affairs of the 
Government.” The President estimates that if Congress 
adopts his defense program there will be a deficit at the end of 
the next fiscal year of $112,000,000, even with the present 
emergency taxation and duty on sugar continued. Believing 
that we should ‘‘ pay as we go” in this matter of preparedness, 
the President advises that the money be raised by internal 
taxation. He would lower the present limit of exemption from 
the income tax, and impose taxes on gasoline, automobiles, 
internal-explosion engines, pig iron, and fabricated iron and steel, 
with a stamp tax on bank-checks. ‘Aside from the income 
tax,’ remarks the New York American (Ind.), ‘‘these recom- 
mendations are all aimed at production and industry, and the 
taxation would be both irritating and fundamentally unsound.” 
The Boston Herald (Ind.), on the other hand, affirms that ‘‘in 
his desire to avoid the bond issue the .President is undeniably 
sound,” and this view is echoed in many quarters. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 
The President’s ‘‘admirable reference” to the railway situ- 
ation seems to the New York Press (Ind. Rep.), the most signif- 
icant thing in his discussion of domestic problems. Indeed, 
declares The World, it ‘‘ might in less troublesome times command 
exclusive attention.”” The New York Sun, crediting Mr. Wilson 
with a complete about-face on the subject, says eloquently: 
“Such a retraction in such a quarter must mean for the cramped 
and opprest railroads more than a rainbow’s prismatic illusion; 
it must mean something like the dawn of hope that precedes 
the morning light.” The Chicago Tribune (Rep.), on the other 
hand, does not desery any new light shining from this “cryptic 
paragraph.” The President, it will be remembered, simply 
called attention to the seriousness of the transportation problem 
and suggested an inquiry by a Federal committee or commission 
before the enactment of any new legislation. These Presiden- 
tial remarks, ‘‘ however cryptic,” have their value, the Boston 
News Bureau thinks; ‘‘they tend toward assurance to the 
transportation industry of unprejudiced and intelligent treat- 
ment; and they should aid in inspiring a somewhat similar 
attitude among lesser holders of office.” But The Wall Street 
Journal is dismayed at the prospect of new investigations. 


THE MESSAGE IN BRIEF 


Pan-Americanism. After defending our neutral attitude in 
the war, he affirms that neutrality has brought the nations of 
America into a new ‘“‘moral partnership.”” This involves “no 
claim of guardianship or thought of wards,” such as once existed, 
“but, instead, a full and honorable association as of partners 
between ourselves and our neighbors, in the interest of all 
America, North and South.” This does not mean any abate- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine, but means a fuller understanding 
that ‘‘the States of America are not hostile rivals, but cooper- 


ating friends,” and their coming together ‘‘is likely to give them 
4 new significance as factors in international affairs and in the 
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political history of the world.” Citing his Mexican policy, 
the President affirms that ‘‘we have been put to the test in the 
ease of Mexico, and we have stood the test.”’ 

NationaL Derense. Militaristic aims are denied in the 
President’s declaration that ‘‘we shall always see to it that our 
military peace establishment is no larger than is actually and 
continuously needed for the uses of days in which no enemies 
move against us.’’ But, he adds, ‘‘we do believe in a body of 
free citizens ready and sufficient to take care of themselves 





































A TICKLISH MOMENT. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


and of the governments which they have set up to serve them.” 
The Army program, as already made public by Secretary 
Garrison, contemplates increasing the standing army from its 
present strength of about 108,000 of all ranks to a total of about 
142,000, ‘“‘by the addition of 52 companies of coast-artillery, 
15 companies of engineers, 10 regiments of infantry, 4 regiments 
of field-artillery, and 4 aero squadrons, besides more than 1,500 
officers and non-commissioned officers for extra service.” Such 
would be the peace-footing. But to be ready for exigencies, 
he would supplement this army ‘‘ by a force of 400,000 disciplined 
citizens, raised in increments of 133,000 a year throughout a 
period of three years,” the time devoted to their training ‘not 
necessarily to exceed two months in the year.”’ 

Turning to the Navy, as ‘‘our first and chief line of defense,” 
he indorses Secretary Daniels’s program, which ‘contemplates 
the construction within five years of 10 battle-ships, 6 battle- 
cruisers, 10 scout-cruisers, 50 destroyers, 15 fleet submarines, 
85 coast submarines, 4 gunboats, 2 ammunition-ships, 2 oil- 
fuel ships, 1 repair-ship, and 1 hospital-ship, and the addition of 
11,500 men to the personnel. If this full program should: be 
carried out, says the President, ‘‘we should have built or build- 
ing in 1921 an effective navy consisting of 27 battle-ships of the 
first line, 6 battle-cruisers, 25 battle-ships of the second line, 
10 armored cruisers, 13 scout-cruisers, 5 first-class cruisers, 
3 second-class cruisers, 10 third-class cruisers, 108 destroyers, 
18 fleet submarines, 157 coast submarines, 6 monitors, 20 gun- 
boats, 4 supply-ships, 15 fuel-ships, 4 transports, 3 tenders to 
torpedo-vessels, 8 vessels of special types, and 2 ammunition- 
ships’’—‘‘a navy fitted to our needs and worthy of our traditions.” 

A Mercuant Marine. Calling attention to the scarcity of 
American ships to carry American goods, he advocates legisla- 
tion permitting the Government to purchase ships for this 
use, in order that the present great opportunity for the future 
advantage of American capital may not be lost. Of the im- 
portance of this matter he says: 

“It is a question of independence. If other nations go to 
war or seek to hamper each other’s commerce, our merchants, 
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it seems, are at their mercy, to do with as they please. 
use their ships, and use them as they determine. 
ships enough of our own. We ean not handle our own commerce 
on the seas. Our independence is provincial, and is only on 
land and within our own borders. . . . Such a situation is not 
to be endured.” 

To meet this emergency, he says, not only must private capital 
be given every encouragement to revive our merchant marine, 
but something must be done at once by the Government also. 

FINANCING PREPAREDNESS. To avoid a threatened Treasury 
deficit and to meet the cost of the proposed additions to the 
Army and Navy, which will amount to $112,000,000 in 1917, he 
recommends the extension of the Emergency Revenue Act, 
which expires December 31, 1915; the retention of sugar on the 
dutiable list after May 1, 1916; the extension of the income tax 
to smaller incomes, and the application of the surtax; a tax 
of one cent a gallon on gasoline; a tax of fifty cents per horse- 
power on automobiles and internal-explosion engines; a tax of 
twenty-five cents a ton on pig iron and on fabricated iron and 
steel; and a stamp-tax on bank-checks. He opposes raising 
this money by bond issues, which he thinks unfair to future 
generations. 

DistoyaLty oF NATURALIZED Citizens. ‘“‘The_ gravest 
threats against our national peace and safety,’’ declares the 
President, ‘‘ have been uttered within our own borders”’ by certain 
naturalized citizens who ‘‘have poured the poison of disloyalty 
into the very arteries of our national life,’’ and have sought ‘‘to 
bring the authority of our Government into contempt,’ “‘to 
destroy our industries,” and ‘‘to debase our politics to the uses 
of foreign intrigue.”’ This ‘‘ugly and incredible thing’’ has come 
about, and ‘‘we are without Federal laws to deal with it.”” He 
therefore urges Congress to enact such laws ‘‘at the earliest 
possible moment.’’ For while these ‘‘creatures of passion, dis- 
loyalty, and anarchy ’”’ are not many, they are “infinitely malig- 
nant,” and “the hand of our power should close over them 
at once.” 

MosiuizaTIion oF Resources. Another essential factor in 
national preparedness, he points out, is ‘‘the cfeation of the 
right instrumentalities by which to mobilize our economic 
resources in any time of national necessity.”” To this end he 
suggests a civilian advisory board of experts on transportation 
and industry to cooperate with the military authorities; ‘‘ Federal 
aid and stimulation to industrial and vocational training’’; 
laws to conserve yet make available our natural resources; and 
an early provision for rural credits. 

Tue Raitroap ProsLem. Noting that ‘‘the transportation 
problem is an exceedingly serious and pressing one in this 
country,” and that there has been reason to fear of late ‘‘ that 
our railroads would not much longer be able to cope with it 
successfully, as at present equipped and coordinated,’’ he sug- 
gests ‘‘a commission of inquiry to ascertain whether our laws are 
as serviceable as they might be in the solution of the problem.” 


We must 
We have not 
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TWO CAPTAINS WHO DEPART 


"| \HE CELEBRATED FAILURE of Dr. Fell to find out 
why he was disliked is now paralleled by the case of 
the two German diplomatic attachés whose recall has 

been requested by our Government, so the St. Louis Republic 

observes. It is ‘“‘on account of what this Government considers 
their improper activities in military and naval matters” that 

Captain von Papen and Captain Boy-Ed ‘‘are no longer accept- 

able to this Government,’’ as Secretary Lansing puts it. But 

subsequent demands from Berlin for detailed explanations were 
met, says the Washington correspondents, by a courteous but 
firm insistence upon the Dr. Fell principle. Diplomatic usage 
does not require the filing of a bill of particulars when a member 
of a foreign legation ceases to be a pleasing person, and in this 
ease, the St. Louis Globe Democrat adds, it may be ‘‘much better 
not to make any specific allegations.’”” But our editors seem to 
feel no such punctilious reserve as restrains Secretary Lansing, 
and they are confident that the Government’s reasons are per- 
feectly valid. ‘‘Proofs of pernicious activity have in part been 
made public and others are in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment,”’ says the New York Times, ‘“‘ample in volume and in 
character to justify the action now taken.”” The request for the 
recall of the German captains seems to the Brooklyn Eagle 
the most important step taken by the Administration since the 

‘‘strict-accountability’’ note; ‘‘it is more important and signif- 

icant than the enforced recall of Dr. Dumba, because it strikes 

directly at the heart of a criminal conspiracy of which the 
inspiration comes from Berlin, and in which the part played by 
the former Austrian Ambassador was 

As The Eagle is assured— 


merely secondary.” 


“The Government at Washington has established, to its own 
satisfaction, that Captain von Papen, the military attaché 
of the German Embassy, misused the privileges of an American 
passport to send code messages to the War Office in Berlin. It 
has established to its own satisfaction that Captain Boy-Ed, 
the naval attaché of the Embassy, had part in the plot to em- 
barrass the United States by encouraging a new insurrection 
in Mexico, under the lead of Victoriano Huerta, and that he also 
aided in providing German spies with forged American passports.” 

This “‘ policy of interference with American interests,” accord- 
ing to the almost equally anti-Teutonic and anti-Administration 
New York Tribune, has been based— 


‘‘on the notion, exploited even before the war by General 
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ACCIDENTAL ? 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Siar. 





THEY ARE AT LEAST THINKING ABOUT IT. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


IN TIME OF WAR PREPARE FOR PEACE. 
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CAPTAIN FRANZ VON PAPEN, 


Late German Military Attaché 
at Washington. 
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HITTING THE TRAIL. 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 
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CAPTAIN KARL BOY-ED, 


Late German Naval Attaché 
at Washington. 








von Bernhardi, that the political influence of Americans of 
German descent would be powerful enough to compel the 
American Government to wink at German aggressions. There 
was some excuse for this theory, since the German Government’s 
experience with an Administration which had intimated both 
publicly and privately that it was ‘too proud to fight,’ and 
which had let reparation for the Lusitania murders wait for 
more than seven months, undoubtedly contributed to Berlin’s 
belief that German conspiracies here would not be inquired into 
with inconvenient diligence. 

“But at last we have reached the point at which patience has 
ceased to appeal even to a weak-kneed and phrase-loving 
Administration.”’ 


President Wilson and his advisers, as the Washington Herald 
thinks, ‘‘will be given faint praise for the tardy performance 
of an obvious and inevitable duty.” In the long’run, it says, 


‘““Germany will be the loser as a result of the violations of our 
neutrality through her accredited representatives. . . . With 
the unlamented Dr. Dumba’s post still vacant, the diplomatic 
representation of the Teutonic allies here will present a sorry 
contrast with that of their enemies, which has remained intact 
since the war began. 

“Without considering any other circumstance, this very 
comparison of the records of the nations on either side in the war 
in their dealings with this country suggests one overshadowing 
reason why the American people can not be neutral. On the 
one side, their rights have been scrupulously regarded; on the 
other, they have been ruthlessly trampled upon or secretly 
plotted against to a point where our Government has been 
forced to take tardy and what appears to be reluctant action. 

“Our relations with Germany and Austria-Hungary must 
become less cordial as the result of the expulsion of Boy-Ed and 
von Papen; but the fault is in no measure ours.” 


Yet it seems to the New York World that there is an important 
service that ‘Captain von Papen and Captain Boy-Ed can 
render to Germany in respect to German relations with the 
United States”: 


“When they return to Berlin they can inform their Govern- 
ment that American resentment against the German propa- 
ganda in the United States is steadily increasing and that a 
continuation of the conspiracy will soon make friendly relations 
between the two countries all but impossible. 









“They can tell Berlin too that the American people are not 
frightened by threats of a hyphenated revolution; that the 
American Government can not be coerced by pro-German 
threats, and that the German campaign in the United States 
has been one © the gravest of the many grave blunders of which 
German dipiomacy is guilty. It has not only failed completely, 
but it has produced an effect diametrically opposite to the effect 
it was expected to produce. 

“Tf the two attachés can convince the German Government 
that the money it has spent in the United States in suborning 
perjury, in capitalizing conspiracies against our domestic welfare, 
in buying anarchy south of the Rio Grande, and in subsidizing 
sedition on American soil has all been worse than wasted, they 
may perhaps do more for the Fatherland than any other two 
men have yet done on the battle-line.”’ 

The belief that the Government has had on hand for months 
information warranting a request for the recall of the German 
attachés leads the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun to suggest two explanations for the delay, one being that the 
Lusitania negotiations had reached a hopeless deadlock, thus 
removing one necessity for caution, the other that the Administra- 
tion had decided to begin a vigorous campaign against “all 
activities of a hyphenated character.’ Still another suggestion 
appearing in the editorial columns of several newspapers is that 
the dismissal was not effected earlier because of the fear of a 
prejudicial effect upon the trial of the Hamburg-American 
officials in New York. Considering these things, and the necessity 
of getting together ‘‘overwhelming and altogether convincing” 
evidence, the New York Evening Post holds the Government 
quite justified in waiting as long as it did; and this, it thinks, 
‘‘will be the opinion of the country.” 

Tho the German attachés ‘“‘mocked the neutrality of the 
country that had received them as its guests,” they “are 
not personally to be blamed,” the Springfield Republican tells 
us. For— 

‘““They have done their duty, as they were taught it at home. 
Military and naval attachés in all capitals have for many years 
been recognized as high-class spies for their Governments, in 
time of peace; the Dreyfus scandal in France was a revelation 
of that truth fifteen years ago. In time of war, the attachés 
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inevitably go to the limit in waging a near-war for their respective 
Governments in neutral jurisdictions.” 

From our neutral standpoint, remarks the Grand Rapids 
Press, ‘‘von Papen and Boy-Ed erred: from the German stand- 
point they did magnificently.” And it adds: 


“Deeper than statutes runs the law of the tribe, which in 
extremity recognizes no law but tribal welfare and demands 
that individuals sacrifice themselves in the interests of the whole 
blood-brotherhood. Some day we may have our Boy-Eds and 
be proud of them.” 


In our resentment against, Germany's agents here let us not 
lose our sense of proportion, is the Chicago Tribune's caution. 
Because of Britain’s preponderant Navy the products of our 
inflated war-industries are safely delivered to the Allies. “If 
Germans, despairing of interrupting this activity, which may 
prove to be the essential of their failure, turn to desperate 
methods in the United States, we shall have to punish the 
offenders when they are found, but,”’ says The Tribune, ‘‘for us 
to adopt a moral tone would be ludicrous.” 

While the German-American papers admit the Government's 
right to dismiss undesirable representatives of foreign countries, 
the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung says that Boy-Ed and von Papen 


“*have been hounded so long by the British diplomatic repre- , 


sentative in this country and by the pro-Allies press, in con- 
nection with arson plots and propaganda, that to-decline to 
make public the reason underlying in the Administration’s mind 
the request for their recall is to cast upon them and upon their 
Governments an inerasable stigma. ...... 

“The people of this country have a right to know the facts.” 


Other German-Americans look upon the action against the 
two attachés as a sign that the Administration, in the words 
of the St. Louis Amerika, ‘‘is ever straying further from its 
vaunted neutrality and becoming daily more subservient to 
England.” ‘‘Protests have been made against the trade in 
munitions, against the recruiting of troops in the United States 
for the Allies, but,’’ asks the Detroit Abend Post, ‘‘has the Gov- 
ernment ever given ear to these?”” Boy-Ed and von Papen, 
it concludes, ‘“‘must go because their service has become un- 
pleasant to the gentlemen in Washington who represent England 
so well.”” And the New York German Herold says bitterly: 

“‘Just because in former years, when modern manufacturing- 
methods were unknown, international law permitted a neutral 


to sell arms and ammunition to whoever could pay for them, 
these United States have been transformed into a base for the 


“*English officers are here by the dozen, supervising the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition to be used against Ger- 
many. That is legal. German officers attempt to protect 
Germany. That is illegal. Ethics and motives, or the essence 
of things, do not count. Observe the forms and you are safe.” 


But to the New York Times, any German-American defense 
or extenuation of the ‘‘offenses’”’ of Boy-Ed and von Papen 
seems incomprehensible. And the wide-spread satisfaction 
with the Government’s action is shown by the approving edi- 
torials in such representative papers, besides those already 
quoted, as the Boston Transcript and Herald, New York Com- 
mercial, Pittsburg Dispatch, Washington Times, Indianapolis 
News, Louisville Courier-Journal, Nashville Tennessean, Chicago 
Herald, St. Louis Republic and Globe Democrat, St. Joseph 
News-Press, Minneapolis Tribune, and Sioux City Tribune. 

Several editors remind us that there is another and much 
more important issue with Germany. ‘‘Boy-Ed and von 
Papen will go and will soon be forgotten,” says the New York 
World, ‘‘but the Lusitania case will continue as an irremovable 
menace so long as Germany fails to make suitable amends.” 
The present vigorous policy may make its impression, however, 
and the New York Tribune thinks that ‘‘when Berlin discovers 
that the United States means business it may begin to think 
seriously of making atonement for the Lusitania horror.” 





THE EASTERN FREIGHT-FLOOD 


NPRECEDENTED FREIGHT -CONGESTION on 
| | Eastern railroads proves to the New York Commercial, 

as it does to others, that ‘‘the country is simply swamped 
with real wealth.”” But, the St. Louis Globe Democrat remarks, 
this is ‘‘a kind of prosperity that is very expensive to the rail- 
ways.” Such “overwhelming prosperity,” the New York 
Times similarly points out, ‘‘is an embarrassment both to rail- 
ways and their customers.” So that it has become necessary, 
as The Times puts it, “‘to shrink trade down to the capacity of 
the railroads."’ Eastern railroads, particularly those running 
eastward to New York, have been swamped with freight, mostly 
for export, for over a month. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce reported an estimate at the beginning of December of 
50,000 freight-cars waiting in or near the New York terminals 
for unloading. A few days ago it was reported in the New York 
papers that the New York Central and the Pennsylvania each 
had 10,000 cars waiting near New York; that the Erie had 
freight-cars standing as far back as Corning, nearly 300 miles 
from the seaboard; and that the Lackawanna had 6,000 loaded 
cars tied up between New York and Scranton, Pa. To take the 
one item of wheat, the New York Journal of Commerce notes 
that ‘* 10,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat alone are now on 
freight-cars consigned to United States ports,’’ as compared 
with a total of ‘“‘only 2,300,000 bushels on cars at this time last 
year.” This condition is attributed by various observers to the 
enormous growth of our export trade to Europe, the lack of 
shipping, poor terminal facilities, and the lack of equipment 
and *‘preparedness’’ on the part of the railroads. 

But railroad officials are more interested in relief than diagno- 
sis. The best railroad talent is at work on the problem. Com- 
mittees have met, Governmental authorities have been con- 
sulted, shippers have been warned and advised. But. ships, 
freight-cars, improved terminals, and storage facilities can not 
be built ina day. So the most obvious remedy was to ‘‘dam the 
flowing tide” of freight. And the Lackawanna has thus stopt 
shipments of all freight for export through New York; while the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio have placed embargoes 
on certain classes of export freight. 

The trouble is due primarily, says Chairman C. C. McCain, of 
the Trunk Line Association, ‘‘to the abnormal quantity of traffic 
now offered for export and the inability for its prompt clearance 
by vessels owing to insufficient ocean service.”” But steamship 
men are said to object to such explanations, and to blame the 
railroads. ‘‘The real difficulty,” said one shipping agent, quoted 
in the New York Herald, ‘“‘is that the railroads can not, because 
of the lack of proper terminal facilities, deliver freight to the 
steamships.”” And the New York Times also emphasizes rail- 
road incapacity, remarking: 

“Already the volume of shipping is sufficient to cause even 
greater congestion abroad than here. It is almost a rule to 
empty and load again for a return cargo here within a week. 
Abroad it takes a month to ‘turn’ a ship back for another cargo. 
It might almost be said that if there were a reduction of ship- 
ping there would be such a hastening of the handling of traffic 
abroad that more could be carried.” 

Other metropolitan observers find the real trouble in lack of 
preparedness, not so much with regard to railroads or shipping, 
as to port facilities. New York City, says The Commercial, 
“did not prepare in time to handle additional foreign trade. 
Vessels . . . that are available are delayed in loading by in- 
adequate facilities. A ship often has to be towed from pier to 
pier when loading, and many load from lighters while at anchor 
in the bay.” And The World complains of “costly and anti- 
guated port conveniences that keep both car and ship waiting" — 


‘* If we had railroad docks as modern as Buenos Aires, Antwerp. 
or Galveston, shippers could snap their fingers at fog-delays in 
lightering, and cargo-carriers could make more round trips 
in a year.” 
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CHICAGO’S QUEST OF “UNION GRAFT” 


LL CHICAGO IS DIVIDED into nine parts for purposes 
A of blackmail by certain labor-unions, reports The 
Tribune of that city in its consideration of the indict- 
ment of forty-six union-labor men, three plate-glass dealers, one 
dealer in electrical supplies, two saloon-keepers, and two bar- 
tenders, for conspiracy and extortion. Over each of the nine 
districts presides ‘‘a ezar whose authority is absolute,’ we are 
told, and ‘‘the amount. of illegal tribute collected in the last few 
years by the sluggers and gunmen of these eriminal overlords 
of the city is said to be close 
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POINTS OF FRICTION WITH JAPAN 


WO POINTS of possible friction between Japan and 

| America are discerned by a visitor to our shores who 

is in a position to know what he is talking about. The 

man who made Japan modern, as Baron Shibusawa is described 
by the New York Sun, and who is colloquially known as the 
*“Morgan of Nippon,” is now here trying to foster a surer 
friendship between his country and the United States. ‘‘There 
are very few countries which Heaven seems to have ordained to 
be friends like Ameriea and Japan,” he tells a Japanese writer 
for the New York World, ‘‘ be- 





to half a million dollars.” It 


cause one is so largely depen 





has been an open secret for 
years, says Mr. E. M. Craig, 
secretary of the Building 
Construction Employers’ As- 
sociation, ‘“‘the largest group 
of builders in the world,” 
that this industry in Chicago 
has had to pay “from 5 to 8 
per cent. graft to gangs of 
crooks who libeled union labor 
by calling themselves union 
business agents.”’ This state- 





ment is made in the Chicago 
Herald, which began more 
than a year ago the exposure 
of local labor graft. Mr. Craig 
is further quoted as saying: 


“These gangs have used 
pistols, clubs, stones, sling- 
shots, fire, fists, and dyna- 
mite to destroy human life, 
property, and homes in their 
efforts to collect tribute or 
terrify contractors. 

“Realizing the harm this 
sort of tactics brought to the 
movement, the great majority 
of union men have set them- 
selves against it.” 


Copyrighted by the Moffett Studio, Chicago. 


On the other hand, Mr, 
Frank Comerford, who may 
be chief counsel for the labor 
men, according to The Herald, 
is reported by that journal as 
calling the indictment of the 








‘*“HEAVEN SEEMS TO HAVE ORDAINED 
JAPAN AND AMERICA TO BE FRIENDS.” 


And Baron Shibusawa, Japan’s greatest financier, here shown with 
his wife, is now in this country trying to promote a better understand- 
ing between the two nations that face each other across the Pacific. 


] dent. on the other.” To be sure, 
Japan is much the more de- 
pendent, headmits. The United 
States is Japan’s best customer 
for its chief article of export, 
which is silk, and the United 
States is at the same time Ja- 
pan’s supply-store for the raw 
material of its second impor- 
tant export, which is cotton- 
goods for China. Now, just be- 
cause ‘*‘ there seems to be a little 
friction somewhere,”’ the Baron 
goes on to say, ‘‘are we going to 
talk about fight?’’ But as we 
are not living in ‘‘a paradise of 
perfection,” friction is apt to 
occur, and while ‘‘the troubles 
our people have out in Califor- 





nia may seem rather irritat- 
ing to either party . . . in my 
judgment all that is needed 
there is mutual concession and 
a measure of patience on the 
part of both.” As for his 
countrymen, .the Baron is re- 
ported in the press as saying at 
one of the numerous entertain- 
ments given in his honor while 
in New York, that they are 
‘‘willing and ready” to meet 
Americans half-way. He says: 


“There prevails a_ certain 








men ‘a determined assault 


launched by the powerful ring of building-contractors of 


Chicago to crush labor-unions in the building-trades.” The men 


singled out for prosecution, he adds, are of ‘proved loyalty to 
the cause of organized labor,” and this attack is the most seri- 
ous blow ever aimed at labor in the United States. Through- 
out the nation labor will watch for the outcome, Mr. Comer- 
ford says then, and he makes the prediction that before 
the cases are concluded “the real conspiracy will be estab- 
lished and it will be found to be a program on the part of the 
organized employers to smother trade-unionism.” As against 
this view of it, The Herald reminds us that while the defendants 
will have every legal safeguard, they can not command “the 
privilege of associating union labor with them in the box as 
a defendant.” This journal says, too, that of all the sufferers 
from graft and extortion of so-called “labor representatives,” 
union labor is the greatest; and that it may be taken for 
granted every decent union man realizes this fact clearly. 
Consequently union labor has “a special interest in the 


punishment of any fraud and corruption on the part of its 
representatives.” 


misconception which confuses 
the question of the treatment 
of the Japanese in California with the question of Japanese 
immigration. The two questions are distinct. That relating 
to immigration is settled by a gentlemen’s agreement between 
Japan and the United States, and, as you all know, Japan has 
adhered to that agreement. No fresh emigration to America 
has been allowed. That restriction of emigration was not pleas- 
ant to the Japanese people, but as the Government has pledged 
the honor of the country, the people are now willing to abide 
by the terms of the agreement, and, therefore, there is no com- 
plaint as to the restriction or prohibition of Japanese immigra- 
tion into America. That question is out of consideration as 
long as the agreement is in fonce. 

“‘The only question before us now is that of the treatment of 
Japanese already legally residing in California. We object to 
the discriminating treatment resulting from the land legislation 
in California. The question of this treatment is the only one 
presenting any difficulty, and it is a question well worth the 
calm and wise consideration of both nations concerned.” 


Baron Shibusawa is further reported as saying that another 
question to arise at the end of the war concerns the rivalry of 
America and Japan in trading with China. He wonders whether 
the commercial competition is to be hostile or friendly, and adds: 


“Hostile rivalry will be fatal, and there is no reason why it 
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should come. The two nations of Japan and the United States 
are so situated that we should be able to work together for 
each other’s benefit. Japan is near China, and we understand 
the Chinese better than you—or think we do. We have trained 
many skilled mechanics and foremen who are valuable in China. 
You can not be sure that mechanics and foremen from America 
would get along with Chinese workmen, and besides it would be 
expensive to put them in China, whereas ours can go there at 
little expense. . 

‘‘America, on the other hand, has capital, experience, and 
energy, which, with our two advantages, should make our two 
countries able to cooperate successfully against the competition 
of the world. I see profitable fields for both nations in China. 
I see an opportunity to bring two types of civilization so close 
together that nothing will be able to disturb their relations.” 

Viscount Chinda, the Japanese Ambassador, is reported as 
saying that ‘“‘the attitude of the United States toward Japan, 
cempared to what it was several years ago, is considerably 
gratifying, but there is no denying that there is much to be 
improved.”’ Moreover, in the Ambassador’s view there are 
“‘many small things outside the California situation likely to 
create other than friendly feeling,” and he is quoted as adding: 

‘*How little is known here in America of Japan! If America 
had half as much knowledge of Japan as Japan has of America 
I am sure there would be an entirely different attitude. It is 
because of lack of information that yellow stories are circulated 
in this country, and it is these that are also responsible for an 
anti-Japanese sentiment in certain sections of this country.” 

The Baron was advised by The Japanese-American Commercial 
Weekly when he landed to talk with Americans who distrust 
Japan because the Japanese in this country can not be content 
with “‘mere exchange of honeyed euphemism,” and in the 








Chicago Tribune’s opinion this is ‘“‘the soundest sense that has 
been written about the relations between Japan and the United 
States.” The advice is as pertinent to Americans as to the 
Baron, furthermore, and ‘‘unless he is the Henry Ford of Japan 
he will listen to it.” 

If the optimists believe the Japanese are saints, The Tribune 
goes on to say, the skeptics are inclined to believe them devils; 
but of course they are neither. Only two theories seem to be 
held in this country about Japan—one, that it was a case of love 
at first sight, and that we are unchristian not to return their 
love; the other, that our only safety lies in the immediate 
mobilization of a large army along the Pacific Coast. We 
read then: 


‘**We fear Japan only because we do not know what Japan 
intends. Their Government could pick a quarrel with us at any 
moment over the land legislation. It is still an open sore, or 
one which will open again easily. It may bring war. It might 
easily develop into a justifiable excuse. The best preparation 
we can make against Japan is to be intelligent about her. We 
do not understand her now. We will never understand her by 
telling her how much we love her.” 


Professor Tatebe, of the Tokyo Imperial University, is quoted 
as saying that under the American standard of living more than 
2,000,000,000 persons can exist on the earth, but according to 
the Japanese standard more than 22,000,000,000. The ques- 
tion, then, is not racial but economic, and the Chicago paper 
concludes that ‘‘the gulf between the peoples is not one between 
yellow and white, but between the way we and they can live 
with self-respect.” 





WE suppose the Ford critics never spent any of their money foolishly. — 
Columbia State. 

Tora. Bulgarian captures of Servian troops make the last Servian 
census return look suspicious.— Wall Street Journal. 

PERHAPS another sign of peace appears in the willingness of both armies 
on the Western front to let the artillery do it.—Boston Herald. 

FRANCE forbids the export of nuts. We show a welcome disposition 
to encourage it.— Wall Street Journal. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 





AFTER scanning the names of the Peace Voyagers we advise Europe to 
put up its windshield.—New York Mail. 

THE reason for Woodrow Wilson's success is now disclosed: He was 
once a managing editor.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





THE ease with which European nations dispose of Cabinet Ministers 
must excite the envy of every American.—New York Tribune. 
WILL our House and Senate be known as the Sixty-fourth or the Safety- 
first Congress?—Brooklyn Eagle. 





CONSIDERING the mission of the Oscar 
II., won't the Pacific Ocean feel slight- 
ed?— Washington Post. 

SoME people claim that Ford’s peace- 
program is doomed to failure, but wiser 
ones expect to see the sales doubled next 
year.—Boston Transcript. 

THE Belgians continue to pay strik- 
ing tributes to their German rulers. 
The total is now said to be about 
$100,000,000.—Chicago Herald. 

Let us hope that when they settle 
the war and return to New York they 
will be able to pass the mental tests 
usually required at Ellis Island.—Boston 
Transcript. 

THE San Francisco Fair closed with 
a surplus, which is more than some 
of those who visited it had when 
they got back home.—Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 

WELL, maybe there isn’t anything 
suspicious about a powder-factory 
blowing up, but how about that asbes- 
tos-factory that burned down the other 
day?—Boston Transcript. 


GERMANY is soon to float another 
war-loan, this one for $2,500,000,000. 
Her chemists must have learned how 
to make synthetic money as well as 
synthetic food.—New York Evening 
Sun. 


THERE are more than 250,000 cor- 
porations inthis country, according to 
figures compiled by the Federal Trade 
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GENERAL VON BISssING has been made 
a doctor of laws, probably military laws. 
—Philadelphia Record. 

WITH sugar 10 cents a pound, it will 
not be any easier for Colonel Roosevelt 
to get that third cup of coffee.—Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger. 

As a thorough neutral, King Alfonso 
must be getting considerable quiet 
amusement out of the present Philip- 
pine controversy.— Washington Post. 

Ir will be suspected that tucked away 
somewhere among Ford’s peace-pro- 
moters will be that fellow who went to 
the funeral just for the ride.—Boston 

: Transcript. 

BERLIN hears that 23,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans in India favor joining 
Turkey in the war, which shows what 
wireless telephony is doing already.— 

Wall Street Journal. 

THE Washington Post has courage 
ously essayed a most difficult task. It 
is trying to convince the public thata 
tax on automobile gasoline would be 
“‘a tax on the poor.’’—Chicago Herald. 


‘WHEN international crimes such as 
those on Belgium and Armenia are com- 
mitted.’’—Theodore Roosevelt. Neither 
of these countries will ever be tra- 
versed by an interoceanic canal.—New 
York Evening Post. 


THE Fatherland says that the acc 
dents in American munitions-factories 
have been acts of God. At any rate, 











Commission, of which more than 100,- 
000 have no income whatever. Those 
must be the good corporations.—New 
York Tribune. 


Copyrighted, 1915, by S. S. MeClure 





IF THE TRULY NEUTRAL SHOULD PARADE. 
—Brinkerhoff in the New York Evening Mail. 


there has been a growing suspicion 
that some of the Kaiser’s adherents 
were responsible for them.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 
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REVOLTS 


ESPITE OFFICIAL DENIALS both in India and 
D England, it must be said that the court records and 

Governmental proclamations published in the peninsula 
lend color to the reports of serious uprisings in Hindustan, as 
published in the German press. How large a percentage of the 
population is in sympathy with any attempt to shake off the 
rule of the British is somewhat a moot point, for authorities, 
apparently equally competent, disagree. For instance, Rustom 
Rustomjee, the editor of the Bombay Oriental Review, a man of 
great culture and wide informa- 


IN INDIA 


all over the Central Punjab from November, 1914, to July, 
1915, and not yet ceased, created a state not only of alarm and 
insecurity, but in some cases of terror and even panic, and if they 
had not been promptly checked by the firm hand of authority 
and active cooperation of the people, it would have produced in 
the Province, as was intended by the conspirators, a state of 
affairs similar to that of the Hindustan in the Mutiny of 1857, 
a paralysis of authority, wide-spread terrorism, mutiny of the 
troops, wholesale robbery and murder, not only of the officers of 
Government, but of loyal and well-disposed subjects. 

“The comparison has been made between the revolutionary 
leaders in the Punjab and the 





tion, asserts in a most unequivo- 
cal manner that 97 per cent. of 
the population in India is per- 
fectly contented under the Brit- 
ish raj, and, while he does not 
deny that a strong nationalistic 
tendency is prevalent among the 
remaining 3 per cent., he con- 
siders that actual revolutionary 
propaganda is confined to an in- 
significant handful without au- 
thority or influence. On the 
other side, we find that Ram- 
chandra, the exiled leader of the 
radical party, is convinced that 
India is ‘‘throbbing with revolu- 
tion.” His organ, the San Fran- 
cisco Gadar, is considered by the 
British Government to be re- 
sponsible for the revolutionary 
outbreaks which are now ad- 
mittedly troubling official India, 
and his words must be read with 
this point in mind. Ramchan- 
dra’s announcement runs: 


“The statement of Chamber- 
lain, Secretary of State for India, 








Boer rebel De Wet. I have no 
sympathy with De Wet. He was 
a rebel and a traitor, but one 
should be just even to a traitor, 
and it would be unjust to place 
him in the same category as the 
men whose aims and actions I 
have described to you. De Wet 
and his adherents took the field 
openly as rebels. They carried 
their lives in their hands and 
many of them paid the forfeit. 
Revolution was their end, but 
wholesale murder, robbery, and 
terrorism were not among their 
methods, nor was the bomb 
among their methods.” 


Further details of just what the 
conspirators did are trenchantly 
summed up in the following sen- 
tence extracted from the judg- 
ment delivered by the Special 
Commissioners who tricd the 
accused : 


‘“They commenced in July and 
August a series of acts which we 
have considered in detail, such as 
dacoities, seduction of troops, 
villagers, and students, the manu- 
facture and collection of arms 








denying revolutionary unrest in 
India, is utterly false. The Brit- 
ish Government has proclaimed 
martial law and instituted special 
tribunals, before which trials are 
held in camera and appeals denied. This year some two hun- 
dred revolutionists have been hanged and shot at Lahore, 
Ambala, Meerut, Delhi, Calcutta, Orissa, ete. Five hundred 
have been transported for life, and five thousand interned with- 
out trial, including professors, physicians, priests, editors, social 
reformers, students, peasants, laborers, soldiers. 

““Seores of newspapers have been supprest and the presses 
confiscated, and hundreds have been heavily fined. All this is 
apart from the Singapore, Bajbaj, Burma, and Afghan uprisings. 
I dare Chamberlain to challenge these facts.” 


In view of these discordant statements, the recent sentences 
on the conspirators tried at Lahore take on a certain significance. 
From the Calcutta Statesman we learn that over eight hundred 
persons have been punished in various degrees for the revolt in 
the Punjab, and the Lieutenant-Governor of that province has 
thought it well to make an authoritative statement emphasizing 
the “‘seriousness and magnitude” of these “conspiracies and 
acts of lawlessness.”” From the text of an official communica- 
tion issued from Simla we learn that thig official considers— 


“It is hardly necessary to add that these crimes, committed 





THE SNAKE-CHARMER. 


THE ENGLISHMAN: “I’m afraid the old charm won't work.” 


and bombs, projected and ac- 
complished attacks on railways, 
bridges, forts, arsenals, and gen- 
eral communications, and finally 
projected a general rising which 
was to be the culminating act of the war.” 


—© Ulk (Berlin). 


This judgment relates to 61 persons, only four of whom were 
acquitted, while 24 were condemned to death, 27 were sent to 
spend the rest of their lives in the convict colony at the Andaman 
Islands, and six were given varying terms of imprisonment. As 
the result of other trials, some 800 persons ‘‘concerned in the 
dacoities (highway robberies) have received exemplary punish- 
ments from the courts,” to quote the exact words used by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, as set down in the communiqué 
referred to above. The head of the Province of the Punjab 
gave the following particulars of punishments given to others: 


‘Executive action has been taken against native Government 
officials . . . who failed in their duty. A strong’ force of 
punitive police has just been imposed on the localities affected at 
the cost of those responsible for the disorder, and the latest 
reports, official and non-official, show that the people are settling 
down to normal conditions.” 


As is to be expected, the British in India consider that the 
Government deserves strong commendation for the vigorous 
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action taken in dealing with these revolts. The Bombay Times 
of India gives typical expression to these views when dealing 
with the statement of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
It says: 

“Tt was time that some one with a knowledge of all the facts 
in the case should cool the ardor of those who have asked for 
lenience toward these criminals. . . . When we first commented 
on the judgment in the Lahore case, we said that it would be 
sheer hypocrisy to pretend that any sympathy can be felt for 
the grown men who aimed at massacre. We see no reason to 
alter that opinion, tho various papers have found their sym- 
pathies aroused to plead for lenience toward these creatures. 
A condemnation of the theory of 
anarchy coupled with the sug- 
gestion that its practitioners 
should be treated gently is a 
topsy-turvy form of humanita- 
rianism that can not wisely . be 
advanced in India or any other 
country.” 


The views that the natives 
themselves take of these trials 
are somewhat divergent. Per- 
haps the representative 
comment is the following, culled 
from the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
(Caleutta) : 


most 


‘“What makes the Lahore con- 
spiracy trial ever-memorable is 
the unparalleled severity of the 
sentences. But was there any 
necessity for the Special Tribu- 
nal to direct that two dozen 
God’s creatures should be hanged 
by the neck till they were dead 
when law permitted it to pass a 
less shocking sentence on them? 
Besides, they acted more like 
madmen than criminals. Fancy 
the ridiculous nature of their 
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GERMANY’S MYSTERIOUS PEACE-HINTS 
A STEADY, PERSISTENT PROPAGANDA for peace 


seems now to be established in Germany. How or by 

whom it is organized is difficult to discover, but as 

papers of all classes keep on issuing articles upon peace it would 
seem that some considerable backing of popular sentiment is 
behind the movement. A suspicion has been exprest in England 
that Germany is sending out these peace-hints to sow dissension 
among the Allies and induce some one of them to sheathe the 
sword. But most of the British papers regard them as signals 
of distress. In this connection a 

curious prophecy which comes 
from the Lausanne correspondent 
of the London Times acquires a 
certain interest, as it may in 
part explain some of the forces 
which are at work in the Ger- 
man peace-movement, tho the 
natural desire of the correspon- 
dent to send acceptable dispatches 
must not be lost to view. The 
Times correspondent claims to 
have infor- 
which, he 
says, casts a light upon the pres- 
ence in Switzerland of Germany's 
most able diplomat, Prince von 
Biilow, and he 


to prophesy regarding the im- 


“certain 
mation from Berlin” 


received 


next proceeds 


mediate future: 


“The Germans believe that 
up to the end of this year the 
general position will remain in 
their favor, but only until then. 


Cone te~ 








idea of overturning the powerful 
British Government in India by 


“puss! Puss!”’ 


After that, they realize, their 
strength will decline, and that of 


“The United States must keep out of this war, not to avoid the Allies increase. Therefore, 
throwing afew bombsand firing a trouble, but to lay the foundations of future peace.’—President in January they propose to 
few revolvers! They should have Wilson “Sydney Bulletin. make a desperate offensive at- 


been treated as insane people,who 

are never hanged, but confined inan asylum. The conspiracy was 
childish from the beginning to the end, and, as the Lahore Tribune 
points out, it sinks into utter significance before the formidable 
active rebellion in South Africa, where, as far as we remember, 
no revolutionist was capitally sentenced, or transported for life, 
or even got more than a few years’ imprisonment. 

“It should also be remembered that the vast majority of the 
accused were mere tools in the hands of a few ringleaders; and 
then, again, under the present conspiracy law, even an innocent 
man who may have simply talked to a conspirator may be 
included in the list of the accused. Besides, the prisoners were 
deprived of many of the facilities allowed to an ordinary criminal 
to establish his innocence. Considering all these circumstances, 
we think the capital sentence was absolutely uncalled for, and 
it has natuyally created a most painful feeling all over India. 
The beautiful maxim in English jurisprudence is that a judicial 
tribunal should not only administer justice according to law, but 
administer it in such a way as to carry the general public with 
it. We regret the Lahore Special Tribunal clean forgot this 
maxim when dealing with the accused. We trust that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab or the Viceroy will be 
pleased to take a more lenient view of the matter and commute 
the death-sentences to transportation for life in deference to 
strong public opinion on the subject.” 


From the Amritsar Khalsa Advocate, a Sikh organ, we learn 
that all appeals for clemency have been rejected, except in the 
ease of one, Kala Singh, whose sentence has been commuted 
‘‘from death to transportation for life.” Notwithstanding some 
indignation at the severity of the Government, the great Mos- 
lem festival of Muharram has passed off in perfect quiet. This 


festival, says the London Times, is always a time of anxiety to 
the officials and often the occasion of serious riots. 


tack on the Western front. Incei- 
dentally, they say that in French offensive the 75s proved a 
failure for destroying trenches and barbed-wire entanglements. 
They intend, therefore, to conduct a preliminary bombardment 
of the Allies’ positions with guns of much heavier caliber. To 
this end I am assured that the Krupp works. at the present 
moment are working under extraordinary pressure to provide 
the necessary material.’ 


We are then told what will happen in the event that this 
‘‘Great Drive” fails to effect a decision: 

‘*And supposing, as they themselves more than half fear, that 
this attack fails, then they have another card to play, and one 
of the two persons to be used in the game is the Pope. ' The 
other is, of course, President Wilson. They are to be invited by 
the Germans to initiate proceedings for a proclamation of peace. 

“This is the explanation of von Biilow’s recent visit to 
Switzerland, and his frequent negotiations there with the 
emissaries of the Vatican. It was von Biilow himself who 
eoupled the Vatican with the United States as one of the greatest 
Powers independent of the world-struggle.”’ 


Considering the source and character of this dispatch, it would 
have a mere academic interest were it not for certain tendencies 
shown in the peace-articles in the German press. While the 
Social-Democratic organs are outspoken in their opinion that 
the need for peace is immediate, the more sober journals, tho 
less direct, are none the less willing to welcome the speedy 
advent of the dove. For example, the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, 
the staid organ of the academic Liberals, writes: 

‘“‘Every serious plan for early peace will find us ready and 
eager to give it our instant consideration. Germany is pre 
pared at a moment’s notice to accept a peace that shall cor- 
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respond—at least to some extent—with the enormous sacrifices 
the war has imposed on her. . . . It is impossible, however, 
to entertain ideas of peace unless our enemies do their part and 
are also ready for sacrifices. Let us assure them in a friendly 
manner that it is high time for them to abandon their threats of 
destroying the German nation, threats which are mere verbiage. 
Let them listen to the voice of reason now, as we are ready to do.” 


Among the more outspoken Social Democrats the cost of 
living is urged as demanding an immediate peace. The Berlin 
Vorwarts says: 


“The real cause of the high cost of living is the long duration 
of the war. Every successive week renders the economic 
situation of the poorer classes more intolerable. The best, 
safeguard against future increases in price would be the speedy 
termination of the war. 

“We rely upon the leaders of our party to multiply their 
efforts and to see that everything in their power is done to end 
the conflict. . . . If the party enters resolutely upon this road 
it will attach to itself not only the masses of the people, but also 
all sections of the middle class, who are equally sick of the war.” 


Most significant, however, is the opinion of the Berliner 
Volkszeitung, which argues that if Germany does not now secure a 
favorable peace, it will be too late: 


“It goes without saying that all the nations have an ardent 
desire for peace, the German nation included. If we had to 
deal only with France and England, it would not be impossible to 
arrive at means of mutual concessions and compensations and 
to conclude peace without the fear of future complications. 
However, we still have to reckon with Russia, who, notwith- 
standing the tremendous losses she has suffered, is recovering 
with stupefying rapidity. All the same, with the odds now 
in our favor, it is the duty of Germany to take advantage of a 
favorable situation to start pourparlers for an early peace. If 
she allows the present opportunity to pass, it will be too late.” 


If, as many English editors have hinted, the Pope’s endeavors 
to bring about peace are due to German inspiration, then one 
striking passage in his allocution in the recent Consistory is 




































THE INTERNATIONAL TREMOLO QUARTET. 
“We shall go on fighting till the final victory.” 
—Die Muskete (Vienna). 


TEUTONIC SATIRE ON THE 
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pregnant with significance and suggests that the Central Powers 
are ready to meet their opponents half-way. He said: 


‘“‘Naturally, as in all human controversies which must be 
settled through the efforts of the contending parties themselves, 
it is absolutely necessary that concessions be made upon some 
point by both parties; that some of the hoped-for advantages 
must be renounced, and that each must make with good grace 
such concession, even at the cost of some sacrifice, so as not to 
assume before God and man the enormous responsibility for 
the continuation of this shedding of blood, of which history 
records no counterpart, and which, if prolonged further, might 
mean for Europe the beginning of decadence from the degree of 
prosperous civilization to which fhe Christian religion has 
raised her from nothing.” 

In striking contrast to the spirit of moderation urged by 
Benedict XV. are the peace-views of Mr. Albert Thomas, the 
French Under Secretary for War, who declares: 

“There will be no peace until our Alsace and Lorraine are 
definitely reestablished as part of the French unity. 

“There will be no peace until our unfortunate brothers of 
Belgium and Servia are assured of recovering their homes in 
complete security and independence. 

“There will be no peace until German imperialism and Prussian 
militarism are put beyond the possibility of resurrection. 

‘*There will be no peace until a system of right, founded upon 
the victorious union of the Allies, and supported by the free 
adherence of neutrals, has abolished forever the violence of war.” 

Equally bellicose views were exprest by Chancellor Bethmann- 
Hollweg in his great speech before the Reichstag at its reassem- 
bling. He tells us that Germany is ‘‘invincible and secure,” 
and can therefore afford to wait until her enemies are prepared 
to submit © ‘‘peace-proposals which are in consonance with 
Germany's dignity.” He warns the Allies that Germany will 
exact harsher terms from them the more obstinately they 
persist in fighting; ‘‘the longer and bitterer they wage this war 
against us, the greater will be the necessary guaranties.”” He 
throws upon the Allies the entire responsibility for the further 
continuance of the war. 




















THE SKILFUL PILOT 
With steady hand John Bull steers the French ship to perdition. 
—© Der Brummer (Berlin). 





ALLIES’ PROSPECTS. 
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A WAR OF TENDENCIES 


OPEFUL PESSIMISM, tho a paradox, is perhaps 
H the most apt description of the state of mind exhibited 

by the English press. They are compelled to admit 
that, as far as military success is concerned, the advantage, and 
a most substantial one, lies with the Germans, who have also 
scored an overwhelming diplomatic victory in the Balkans by 
securing the adhesion of Bulgaria and her very considerable 
military assistance. None the less the journals of the English 
capital, tho they recognize that the situation is one that can not 
inspire any very hopeful outlook, console themselves by saying 
that all the tendencies in the trend of the war operate in the 
Allies’ favor. This attitude of mind is succinctly exprest 
by Mr. Winston Churchill in his speech in the House of Commons 
explaining his reasons for preferring the position of a soldier 
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TENDENCIES IN ENGLAND. 
Trying to keep up with the newspaper-placards. 
—London Opinion 


in the trenches to that of a Cabinet Minister at home. 
Churchill remarked, as reported in the London Times: 


Mr. 


‘Sir, the old wars were decided by their episodes rather than 
by their tendencies. In this war the tendencies are far more 
important than the episodes. Without winning any sensational 
victories we may win this war. . . . While the German lines ex- 
tend far beyond their frontiers, while their flag flies over con- 
quered capitals and subjugated provinces, while all the appear- 
ances of military success attend their arms, Germany may be 
defeated more fatally in the second or third year of the war than 
if the Allied armies had entered Berlin in the first.” 


Most of the London editors have hailed this pronouncement 
as a flash of heaven-born inspiration, and derive great comfort 
from it; for example, The New 
approves of this’ view, and says: 


Statesman whole-heartedly 


“This picture of defeat as a tendency, as a Nemesis which is 
creeping, necessarily slowly, upon Germany, is, we believe, far 
truer than the pictures offered us by those who fancy that if this 
or that policy had been adopted, or if this or that mistake had 
not been made, ‘the war would have been over long ago.’”’ 


One or two.of the more thoughtful, however, are a little 
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pained at the frequency and magnitude of the ‘“‘episodes” and 
point out that, even tho episodic, they can not be disregarded 
without serious danger to the ultimate cause of the Allies, 
This is particularly the case with regard to the Servian “episode,” 
about which the London Outlook is much 
military expert writes: 


concerned. Its 


‘*And I will concede this much to Mr. Churchill . . . that 
the tendencies of the moment are, on the whole, most favorable 
to the Allied arms. But having made this concession, I feel 
bound to add that what may strike us, in our insular immunity, 
as a merely unpleasant episode may strike the heroic but luckless 
Servians as something more than a national tragedy—a people’s 
annihilation. 

‘“As a matter of fact, from the standpoint of the Allies jin 
general, and of the Western Allies in particular, the Servian 
‘episode’ is, at any rate, a very sad and sorry one—if anything, 
rather worse than the Dardanelles ‘episode’ in the eyes of those 
who, while not underrating the naval and military attractions of 
Constantinople, have always held, and still hold, that the ‘stra- 
tegiec nerve-center’ of the war is somewhere in Germany, and 
that the road from Constantinople to Berlin might prove 
considerably longer than that from Verdun to Mainz. 

‘‘The Servian ‘episode’ is especially poignant and discredit- 
able—I use the latter epithet with all due deliberation—because 
it can not be said to have been sprung upon us as a complete 
surprize, and because, in the circumstances, it certainly was not 
inevitable. It was openly foreseen by our diplomats, and pro- 
vided against in certain verbal pledges made by civilian Minis- 
ters, unsupported by military advice and preparation.” 


The London Nation admits that in all probability the “age 
of huge decisive victories” has passed, and goes on to remark 
that in modern warfare— 


“The decision seems to be a question of the reservoir of 
trained and trainable men which can be supported by the 
modern complex State. On the other hand, since the resources 
of any State are limited, and victories give them an artificial 
inflation, episodes have a distinct réle in economizing the final 
decision. Mr. Churchill’s generalizations are, therefore, valu- 
able as they stand; yet it is their spirit which has been, and 
probably will continue to be, the seed of our greatest peril— 
indecision.” 


This indecision on the part of the Allies is then mercilessly 
exposed by The Nation, which, however, admits the validity of 
the ‘“‘tendency”’ theory as long as it does not become an ob- 
session. It says: 

‘““No one can review ..e course of the war without appre- 
ciating a distinct change of atmosphere between the first six 
months and the second half of the year. Tho the Germans 
staked all upon a speedy victory, they came near defeat in 
the first six months. The Battle of the Marne was decisive 
to the extent that a final German triumph was placed almost 
beyond hope....... 

**Oddly enough, the second six months of the war were more 
successful for the Germans, and to say this is to sound the 
depths of the peril of Mr. Churchill’s statement. Our weakness 
was that our strength was undisclosed, and the very realization 
that ‘tendency’ was on our side was a drug on our efforts.” 


The campaigns conducted in Egypt, Gallipoli, and the Bal- 
kans are described by The Nation as ‘monuments of indecision,” 
and it continues: 


““The mind of the Allies seems to suffer from the status lympha- 
ticus. It is liable to trance and becomes inanimate under crises. 
What happened in the advance of May and September? Our 
soldiers had within their grasp the prizes we sought; but they 
lost them by the indecision of our officers. At this moment we 
have yet to find the evidence that the Allies have a clear con- 
ception of how they will compass Germany’s defeat. The serious 
wastage of her men and the incipient starvation of her civilian 
population may not in themselves suffice to bring Germany to the 
only terms which will be acceptable to the Allies within a measur- 
able period. 

“There can be absolutely no doubt that all the tendencies are 
upon our side; but if we are to trust to them and allow the two 
Near-Eastern neutrals to join the enemy, there is a possibility of 
drifting to stalemate. Unless we act with decision now, fore- 
seeing and foreplanning, we fight in vain.” 
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THE CONTINENTS REFUSE TO BE PARTED. 


They keep reaching out to join hands, despite man's best efforts. Pushed up at first in the form of an island, the slide at Gaillard Cut soon 
reached from bank to bank. The original island is shown in the background with a channel already blasted through it. In the foreground is a 
new island that appeared just before this picture was taken. A blast has just been shot off, and the water is seen rushing through the opening. 











WHAT GOETHALS THINKS OF THE SLIDES 


HE UNCONSCIOUS HUMORIST who announced a 

lecture on the Panama Canal, ‘‘illustrated by slides,” 

would enjoy the perusal of General Goethals’s report 
to the Secretary of War. The General does not minimize the 
serious character of the great earth-movements that have 
blocked the Canal; but they must of necessity come to an end 
when the earth-masses have reached a condition of stability; 
and he is optimistic enough to believe that this is near at hand. 
“If experience counts for aught,’ says General Goethals, there 
is ‘‘no doubt that the means adopted and now in use will effect 
a eure in the slides that now close the Canal.’’ The amount 
of misplaced earth actually in the Canal is only about half 
a million cubic yards, which could be dredged out in a couple 
of weeks; but possibly ten million yards must be removed 
from the banks before the movements will cease. This does 
not mean ten months’ work, of course, before navigation can 
be resumed; but it means that in ten months’ time the Canal 
ought to be reasonably safe from further blocking. Says General 
Goethals: 

“In view of the wave-movements and the difficulty of break- 
ing through the central obstruction, it was not deemed wise 
to make any further predictions until the moving mass was in 
such shape that we had a channel through it which we felt 
reasonably sure could be maintained. To this end the dredges 
are operating to cut a channel wider than the full prism width, 
which will enable the maintenance of a channel more easily 
than heretofore. On October 6 the length of the channel that 
was blocked was 1,300 feet; this length has been reduced since 
then to 700 feet, but, due to the continued movement,we have 
been unable to break through the closure in the vicinity of 
Sta. 1,787, which is now about 100 feet in length. When 
this is accomplished the lower waves can be more easily re- 
moved and more reliable predictions made than are now possible.” 

Apparently there is no way of handling the slippery material 
except to let it slide into the Canal and then dredge it out. 
As he puts it: 


“There is no possibility of handling the material to ad- 
vantage by steam-shovels. The configuration of the ground is 
such that all material in the present movement will be taken 
away long before the area involved could be reached. Like 
the east side, sluicing could only throw the material into the 


prism; similarly, it is believed that the limits of the break have 
been reached. 


“The conclusion reached, therefore, is that the only method is 
to remove the material as it comes into the cut, by the dredges. 
These are handling nearly 1,000,000 cubic yards per month, 
at a cost of less than 30 cents per cubic yard.” 


Commenting on the report, Engineering News (New York, 
November 25), from whose pages the extracts given above are 
taken, says editorially that General Goethals’s account is a 
‘“‘masterpiece in technical reporting of facts” and “carries 
clear conviction that the long chain of earth-movements . 
has been handled in a capable, deliberately judging manner.” 
It goes on: 


‘*Moreover, it inspires a fair degree of confidence in an early 
ending of serious slide-trouble for the Canal.. The present two 
immense slips at Culebra, in the light of Governor Goethals’s 
review, represent part of the final adjustment of the ground to 
its new slope and water-conditions. Just as the thorough job 
of excavation done to clean up the Cucaracha slide of two years 
ago produced a result that upon a year’s test of the permanent 
water-conditions appears to be stable, so the removal of the 
present Culebra slides promises to bring quiet in this region also. 

‘‘But in the matter of such earth-movements as these, any 
definite prediction is little else than barefaced guesswork. 
Clays of landslip proclivities not only defy calculation, but are 
free from all regularity or habit of behavior by which guessing 
eould be guided. Their performance inclines toward the un- 
expected. Brief reference to the nature of landslips will show 
convincingly that they form poor subjects for prediction and 
prophecy. 

“The classification of Panama slips given by Governor 
Goethals in the present report furnishes a good basis for such 
reference. His classification does not fall very far short of 
covering landslips in general. It is by no means the least 
valuable feature of the report. 

‘*First and simplest are slips of the kind discust in the ordinary 
retaining-wall theory. These, however complex they may 
become, both as to physical facts and as to theory, are always 
of small size. 

‘Secondly are the slides of the ship-launching type, where a 
natural slip-plane exists, on which the superincumbent mass 
begins to slide, under critical conditions of lubrication. Such 
slides are not exactly rare, They are slow-moving, and may be 
very large and exert enormous downhill pressure on an obstacle. 
Governor Goethals says that the great Cucaracha slide was of 
this type. 

“Thirdly are slips of the plastic-flow kind, a rare and highly 
unmanageable type. They are represented in the remarkable 
series of slips in valleys of the St. Lawrence River tributaries in 
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Quebec—most notable of them the last, the slip which over- 
whelmed the village of Notre Dame de Salette in the Liévre 
valley in 1908. 

“They are also represented in the recent subsidence of a 
large cement-plant at Hudson, N. Y., as well as in the tip- 
ping of the Transcona grain-elevator two years ago. Accord- 
ing to the description of the Culebra slides, these too are of the 
plastic-flow type. 

‘Tn these latter slips a clay-like subsoil becomes suddenly plastic 
—not to say semiliquid—under certain conditions of moisture 
and pressure. The Quebec slides . . . show the characteristic 
phenomena most clearly. In a typical instance, a flat river- 
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SURGERY TO 


MUSIC 


URGICAL OPERATIONS are actually being performed 
to musical accompaniment 
editor of ‘‘The 
Medicine (New York) 
stitutes ‘ 


in Pennsylvania, and the 

department 
that this combination 
a new and valuable agent in surgery.” 


Annotator’s”’ in American 


believes con- 
In June last, 
the use of the phonograph in the Kane (Pa.) hospital was 
reported by Dr. Evan O’Neil, of that town; and Dr. W. P. 
Burdick, also of Kane, now writes to assure the medical profession 

of the entire innovation. 


success of the Says 











HOW THE HUGE SLIDES BEGIN. 


This crevasse in the face of Zion Hill, on the west bank, appeared early 








It resembles the work of an earthquake, but is due to soil that is almost semiliquid. 


the journal named above: 


“There was a great outburst of wit and humor 
on the appearance of the first announcement, as 
might have been expected, and it is not improb- 
able that the group of interns and nurses in the 
pit of the operating-theater irresistibly suggested 
to the onlookers the chorus of a comic opera, 
while those assistants themselves, probably young 
and retaining some vestige of the layman’s frivoli- 
ty, may have found it hard to resist lifting a 
rhythmical foot as the machine ground out its 
‘trivial, fond records.’ 

‘*Dr. Burdick, however, is very much in ear- 
nest. . . . ‘If mankind was always consistent,’ he 
writes, ‘the idea of suitable music as an ac- 
companiment to surgical clinics would seem en- 
tirely rational.’ The attitude of a patient about 
to be relieved of a distressing and possibly fatal 
lesion should be one of joyful anticipation, instead 
of which the subject now enters the theater, after 
a tearful farewell to family and friends, with such 
feelings of horror and dread as to be on the verge 
of collapse. This frame of mind is not alleviated 
by the demeanor of the surgical staff, the whispers 
of the nurses, or the almost complete silence broken 
by the harsh rattle and banging of instruments. 
In Kane Hospital they are endeavoring to change 
all this, to reassure the patient and dispel his 
fears. The phonograph suggested itself by its 
beneficial influence in the wards, where it gave 
great pleasure. 

“On the eve of an operation Dr. Burdick has 
a talk with the patient, in which he encourages 
him in every way, assures him of probable relief, 
promises absolute lack of pain during the opera- 
tive ordeal, and tells him of the coming use of 
musie as a sort of key-note to the cheerful atti- 
tude of the staff toward the operation. He in- 
quires into the patient’s nationality and asks if 
he has any favorite tunes; and when he is ushered 
into the operating-room next day and the anes- 
thesia begins, the phonograph is softly playing one 





in August 








terrace, up to 60 feet high above water, developed surface-cracks, 
and soon afterward a large section of the bank subsided suddenly, 
the material below bursting out from the bank while the upper 
strata in part dropt nearly vertically. ...... 

‘‘Considering the time just prior to any one of these slides, 
it is obvious that not only was there no warning, but every 
assurance could be drawn from long-continued permanence of 
conditions that the soil was stable. In the Quebee valleys, for 
instance, farms and villages existed many years on and near 
the ground which ultimately subsided and flowed out. Any 
prediction, certainly, would be for continued stability and 
quiet. The slip of course disproved it, and just as surely would 
make any future prediction in the same region valueless. As 
said, earlier predictions are guesswork. 

‘*At Culebra, while the plastic-flow character is evident from 
the description—and Governor Goethals himself makes a clear 
distinction between the Culebra or ‘break’ type and the other 
slips at Panama—the situation is somewhat different, and by 
no means equally hopeless, from the predicting view-point. The 
flows that occurred there were relatively slow movements. The 
soils that crusht out under the superineumbent weight did not 
fail as suddenly or completely; they have no such narrow critical ‘ 
range as exhibited in other slides of this type. Adjustment 


should therefore be easier, and the permanence of the result 


” 


should be more dependable. 





of the airs thus selected. . . . The effect is all that 
could be desired... .... 

‘*‘We think that the authorities of Kane Hospital are fully 
justified in their practise and have discovered a new and valuable 
agent in surgery.” 





ORIGIN OF BARBED WIRE—The statement in a French 
article cited by Tur Diasst to the effect that Colonel Elbridge, 
an American army officer, invented barbed wire and used his 
wife’s hairpins in experimental work, brings this comment from 
Mr. H. E. Horton, of the American Steel and Wire Company: 

‘‘This statement is surprizing news to people who have the 
records and have grown up with the wire business. The germinal 
idea of an armed wire is first found in the suggestion of W. D. 
Hunt, Seott, N. Y., who used spur-wheels strung on the line- 


wires of the fence. The patent is dated July 23, 1867. Lucien 
B. Smith, Kent, Ohio, secured a patent on June 25, 1867, for 


wire-carrying projecting wire-spurs, and this is the first sug- 
gestion of barbed wire as it is now known. While this patent 
antedates the Hunt patent by a month, it was brought out on 
the interference suit that Hunt had priority. On May 13, 1873, 
the Patent Office granted Mr. H. M. Rose, Waterman Station, 
Ill., a patent on an armored wire, and from this Jos. Glidden, 
Isaac L. Ellwood, and Jacob Haish were inspired to their labors 
which resulted in the present barbed-wire business.” 
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HOW TO CURE BAD HABITS 


O TRY to “break”’ a child of a habit is a great mistake, 

altho habits may be cured, if they are objectionable. 

So we are told by Dr. George Van Ness Dearborn, 
psychologist and physiologist to the Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
for Children, in Boston, in an address before a recent meeting 
of dental graduates, printed in The Medical Record (New York, 
October). Habituation is regarded by Dr. Dearborn as a well- 
nigh universal process. Machines of steel, of brass, and of wood 
are said by some to acquire habits just as organisms do. ‘Shoes, 
coats, necksearfs, have habits.’”’ The rain running down a new 
mountainside soon acquires 
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obvious that an acute form of shock might come from the strict, 
absolute insistence that a child should not continue certain 
deeply ingrained habits. It is not safe to break, in that literal 
sense, those neuromuscular habits; too much shock in such a 
mechanism deranges it; one stops any child-activity at one’s 
peril, unless it be done along natural methods. 

“The normal way of breaking a habit, the safe way, is to 
displace it with something else. The neuromuscular mechanism 
is far too subtle and sensitive a thing, and these involuntary 
habits involve too much of a strain to make it safe to insist 
that it be broken off short, so to speak. Enlightenment is the 
crying need of the times, in matters of diet, sex, and how to live 
in general, and education so far has neglected them. I think 
the average normal child can be more or less controlled by way 





definite habits, which we 
eall brooks. Almost every- 
thing we are familiar with 
has habits. Habit is surely 
a universal process in mat- 
ter, in all material mechan- 
isms. Pretty nearly every- 
thing we do is a_ habit. 
There is only one exception 
—vyoluntary motion—and 
even that often strives in 
vain against some opposing 
motion imprest on the body 
by habit. One has only to 
try to say ‘“‘black bug’s 
blood” six times, very fast, 
to assure himself of the 
truth of this. Habit is said 
by William James to be 
more than ‘‘second na- 
ture’; it is nature itself. 
This being the case, we 
should not interfere with a 
habit, even a bad one, un- 
less we know how. Says 
Dr. Dearborn, in part: 

““A child should not be 


punished or abused because 
he has a habit, but he must 








THE SORT OF SURFACE THAT BALKS EVEN THE “BIG SPADE.” 


Added difficulty in the slide-problem at Panama lies in the broken-up nature of the earth from the east 
bank which practically precludes the use of the steam-shovel. 











be led to understand the 

human nature of it and must be able to work out his own 
gradual cure. No other method is scientific, no easier way is 
sane or safe to the delicate personality of the young child. Such 
habits are more readily prevented than safely checked. 

“You can not do much in practise unless it is in your own 
household, or unless you ean deeply convince the parents of the 
essential importance of rightly controlling the habit, and obtain 
their full and active cooperation. In many eases at least, 
however, it is certain that if you start far enough back, by giving 
a course of out-of-door hygiene, getting them to go ‘back to the 
farm’ for several months—six or so—and so fundamentally to 
equalize and invigorate the nervous system, thus making it so 
active and vigorous that this particular neuromuscular action 
will be practically swamped out, you may get results. I cer- 
tainly would not try to ‘break’ a habit as such; but it may be 
safely and surely, most often, bent and persuaded out of its 
wrong growth. 

“One thing in particular that we need to get out of our teach- 
ers’ consciousness is that children are ‘little men and women.’ 
They are, of course, just as different from men and women 
almost as can be, and different in the most fundamental respects. 
The breaking of a well-fixt psychomotor habit is wholly, for the 
most part, unjustifiable. A habit is not like a femur-bone, which 
may be forcibly broken and in time made to grow again straight, 
but, on the other hand, habit is a part of the child’s organism, 
part of his brain-action and his muscle-action, ingrained in every 
portion of the mind and body. Too much shock to such a 
mechanism when young deranges it and may set up very serious 
undercurrents in the nervous system. As you are doubtless 
aware, from 60 to 70 per cent. at least of chorea cases are known 
to start in some sort of nervous shock, usually fright, and it is 








of his own interest; and, as I have already said, | believe that 
the average child, even as young as five or six years, can be 
guided wisely if properly approached along the lines of psycho- 
therapeutics, careful, elaborate explanation adapted to his 
years pointing out the really fundamental things. I think a 
child under such instruction, when it is expedient, can be imprest, 
or at least his subeonscious mind can be imprest, so that it 
would be effective in many of these habit-conditions. But one 
must start with a normal, that is, an outdoor, nervous system, 
and musculature. 

‘‘Out-of-door exercise and plenty of sleep—that is the dual 
but shortest road to a strong nervous system. Than to live 
in some place or in some way so that these are amply available, 
I do not know any other certain way; in fact, | would suggest 
in every case of bad habit that we should urge on the parents the 
absolute necessity of the victim getting a long and real vacation 
in the real country. I believe that ordinarily that will have 
more immediate benefit than anything else they could do, and 
be wholly safe and hygienic, and as speedy, too, in its action as 
the conditions of organic life allow. 

‘*A change of location and of surroundings assists in breaking 
up habits in so far as the changes invigorate the organism. 
When you travel in Europe, hoping to get away from your worries 
you hardly succeed in leaving them behind, but in so far as 
travel or change invigorates, as it often does, I should say that 
it would lessen all abnormal functional conditions, these maloc- 
clusional habits among the rest. 

‘*Unless you have had much personal experience, and unless 
you have thought about these habits as found in even the average 
child, you are not apt to realize how very firmly fixt they become. 
The most trivial habit soon becomes implanted so that it is a 
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part of the organism even in normal individuals, and where there 
is any lack of] inhibitory control, in a child, notably, who is 
slightly ‘defective, it will become in the most literal and most 
obvious sense a part of the organism. This is a physiological 
process, the means to economy taken by the nervous system in 
the youthful individual. It may be a long, long way to this 
particular Tipperary, this education as to how to live, but it 
is the road that we all desire to see worn hard and smooth at 
once by the world’s ever-hastening feet. The really right road, 
the ultimate golden street of all, is Prevention Way, narrow but 
straight, leading directly to the heaven of Normal Humanity, 
victim only of its own deliberate faults.”’ 





THREE NOBEL PRIZES FOR AMERICANS 


NNOUNCEMENT is made in the daily press that the 

A Nobel prize for great discoveries in physics is to be 

awarded this year to two Americans—Edison and 
Tesla—and the chemistry prize to another 


The Literary Digest for December 18, 1915 








now nearly a quarter of a century ago, realize the extent to which 
Ls investigations opened the way to a field of which we have 
not even yet seen the full fruition.” 


The award to Professor Richards is for chemical-research 
work that in all its essentials was completed ten years ago and 
has since been of high practical value in both analysis and 
theory. The particular work covered by the award is Professor 
Richards’s method for ascertaining atomic weights. Says a writer 
in The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, November 17): 


‘““By this system the smallest unit of nature, the atom, has 
been weighed with an accuracy not approached by any in- 
vestigator preceding Professor Richards, say chemists. By this 
method, which has been widely accepted and put into use, new 
ratios have been established in the assaying of ores. Copper 
ore, for example, is bought upon a metal value, established by 
chemical analysis, a value based upon the weight of atoms in the 
ore. Until the Harvard experiment results were announced, 
this atomic weight was represented as 63.2; whereas, the experi- 

ments showed the figure to be 63.6. This 





American, Prof. Theodore W. Richards, of 
Harvard. The physics award, we are told 
editorially by The Electrical World (New 
York, November 13), will give especial satis- 
faction to the engineering profession, to 
which both the recipients have rendered dis- 
tinguished service, tho the successes of both 
in contributing to the advance of pure science 
have been no less notable. Among many 
other familiar scientific feats, those per- 
formed by Edison include the perfection of 
the incandescent electric lamp and its utili- 
zation, his improvements in telegraphy and 
telephony, and his invention of the phono- 
graph; while to Tesla our thanks must be 
given for the invention of the induction 
motor, the foundation of our present use of 
alternating currents for distribution, for bril- 
liant experimental work with the high- 
frequency current, and for pioneer investi- 
gation in wireless telegraphy. Says the 
journal named above, in substance: 


“The name of Thomas Alva Edison has 
been long associated with the invention and 
development of the ineandescent electric 
lamp. But Mr. Edison would still rank as 
one of the very greatest inventors of modern 
times if some one else had done this splendid 
work and his reputation had to rest solely 
on other achievements. His well-known 


; a eights. 
labors in purely telegraphic matters were eens 








A WEIGHER OF ATOMS. 
Prof. Theodore W. Richards, a 


Harvard professor 
stands with Edison and Tesla as a 
1915 Nobel prize-winner because of 
his success in determining atomic 


difference of two-fifths of 1 per cent. means 
an increase in value to the seller of about 
$6,000 on $1,000,000 worth of ore, it is said. 
Conditions of sale of other metals com- 
mercially handled were similarly affected 
by the discoveries of the new system. 

“The revised tables of atomic weights 
have been arrived at by determining the rel- 
ative weight of the atoms tested in different 
elements, not by attempting to weigh the 
atoms themselves, an impossible task in view 
of the fact that there are millions of atoms 
in a single drop of water....... 

“Highly accurate apparatus is needed, it 
goes without saying, in weighing units so 
minute, apparatus that is freed from the 
influences of atmospheric variations in heat 
and moisture. Allowances must also be 
made for altitude. 

**At the Gibbs Memorial Laboratory, 
Cambridge, Mass., where Professor Richards 
works, the balance used in this field weighs 
down to a millionth of a milligram, or one 
three-millionth part of an ounce. As an 
illustration of such a breath of weight, a 
short light mark by a lead pencil may be 
cited as something that this balance will 
weigh. Care is taken to have the platinum 
receptacle in which the material is to be 
weighed the same temperature as the rest of 
the balance, since an ascending current of 
air would be generated if the crucible were 
even slightly warmer than the rest of the ap- 
paratus, making it lighter on the balance, 
and thus making a difference of a fraction 
of a milligram in the weight recorded. For 
this reason the balance works in atmos- 


of chemistry, 








triumphs of ingenuity, but yet more striking 
and original was his now almost forgotten 
invention of the electrolytic relay, which is reputed to have 
won for him one of the largest payments ever made for a pat- 
ent. Later his ingenuity was lent to develop the telephone-trans- 
mitter, and at about the same time came the beginnings of the 
phonograph, by all means his most brilliant contribution to 
physies. And later yet have come his contributions to art and 
science in the invention and development of motion-pictures. 
“To Nikola Tesla the world owes that great impulse which has 
resulted in the whole modern art and science of power-trans- 
mission. The use of alternating current for practical electrical 
distribution began with his development of the induction motor, 
which at once gave the general flexibility and usefulness of the 
system its due place in the practical world. With that invention 
the struggle between direct and alternating currents presently 
ceased, and each fell into its proper sphere of usefulness, of 
which the boundaries are still expanding. His later pioneering 
work in the development of high-frequency currents in theory 
and practise displayed brilliant resourcefulness. In wireless 
telegraphy, on which he spent a long period of tireless research, 
inventors of the present and future will find themselves often con- 
fronted with the results of his inventive energy and keen scien- 
tific insight. Those who remember Tesla’s lecture before the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers on high-frequency phenomena, 





phere of its own, confined within a glass 
ease containing dzied air. 

“In the case of nickel and cobalt the chemist is obliged to 
eontend with untoward qualities-in the bromids of these ele- 
ments in that they are decomposed by exposure to the air. In 
Professor Richards’s experiments they had to be bottled, there- 
fore, in the tubes in which they were made, so that they should 
not be exposed to the air for an instant. 

‘‘The bromid of nickel, for example, was made in a porcelain 
tube containing dry gas. Thence it was pushed into a glass 
attachment in which was a weighing-bottle. After it had been 
got into the weighing-bottle the stopper, which lay on a bulge 
of the tube, was shaken out and pushed into place with a glass 
rod—thus performing the operation absolutely under cover. 

‘This is one of many devices Professor Richards has perfected. 
Each experiment with a single compound is repeated, moreover, 
four or five times for the sake of accuracy, and then the element 
which is being studied is tested in other compounds and in con- 
nection with various different substances, until the series, as it is 
called, consisting of twenty-five or even fifty determinations, 
is concluded, and the element dismissed in favor of another. 

““The experiments have been so uniformly successful that all 
atomic weights determined by them have been accepted by the 
scientific world and incorporated in the international tables 
used by all chemists in making analyses.” 
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WHERE ARE THE CHRISTMAS STORIES OF YESTER-YEAR? 


‘tholiday books’’ have gone into the limbo of outworn 

things, and the New York Tribune appears tc be glad 
of it. Books made especially for the Christmas trade began to 
lose their meaning some time back, it points out, and the war 
dealt the final blow. ‘‘There are no longer any useless ‘gift- 
books’; we have come to recognize the fact that the real books 
for giving at special seasons are the best books for all the year 
‘round.” If these discarded books have a personality that could 
revivify themselves upon occasion, they might perhaps have 
joined the ghostly train of ‘‘Characters in the Short Christmas 
Story”’ that Mr. Howells tells us recently invaded the sanctum 
of ‘The Easy Chair” in the Franklin Square offices of Harper’s 
Magazine. He pictures them to us in his own delightful vein: 


TT HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS show that 


“It was certainly something like what is called, in elegant 
literary parlance, a motley crew that gathered about the Easy 
Chair early in the week before the Christmas Holidays. They 
were of all ages and sexes, to employ another euphemism not 
unknown to elegant literature, and at first glance they gave the 
Easy Chair the impression that its den over the Elevated Road 
in Franklin Square was about to be used as the scene for re- 
hearsing a drama of Moving Pictures. But a second glance 
showed in the different faces and figures a dejection out of keep- 
ing with the cheerful artists whom the Chair had seen elsewhere 
posing for the films. Among the rest there was one extremely 
wicked-looking Old Man, hand in hand, oddly enough, with a 
very gentle Silver-haired Sage, whose presence breathed benef- 
icence from every pore, and who carried a purse flaccid from the 
constant application of the finger in almsgiving. There was a 
sort of family resemblance in the two which could also. be noted 
in two women, closely associated, apparently, in the character of 
Mother and Daughter at times, and other moments in that of 
Elder and Younger Sister. In either case the face of the elder 
wore a perfunctory fierceness, and that of the other a sort of 
conscience-smitten meekness, as one worthy of all scorn and 
contempt by her conduct, but of all compassion and forbearance 
by her nature. There was a Little Child (drest rather young 
for her size, with-hair of the sunniest peroxid tint) whom the 
Easy Chair expected at any moment to pipe up in a high, thin 
voice, and a very tattered Homeless Boy with a hunted look, 
as of being driven from holes and corners and denied the hos- 
pitality of ash-barrels and kitchen-middens even in the filthiest 
purlieus of the tenement-house districts. These seemed to be 
related, on some mysterious terms, as brother and sister, and to 
have the promise of bringing to repentance a rich and haughty 
lady who had every mark of a Guilty Mother, as concerned the 
boy, but who openly claimed kindred with the Little Child. 
The avarice of a Heartless Miser betrayed itself to the world at 
large by the clutch which he kept upon the bag prest to his 
heart, and by his aversion from the son whom he had cut off 
with a shilling because he had married the girl he loved; the 
young husband and wife were of a tenderness for each other so 
obvious that it must have moved any other old man in the 
world. One of the company appeared in a lively imitation of a 
person overcome by sleep from the cold of a blizzard, which he 
threw about him at moments in a cloud of shredded paper. 

‘““A crew of Buccaneers were unmistakable in the costumes of 
the period; the guests of an old-fashioned Squire in an English 
country-house, especially the pretty girl who held a spray of 
mistletoe above her head, could not be confused with the joyous 
Americans going home for the holidays with their gripsacks in 
their hands. Almost every grade of society was represented in 
the curious rout, and every variety of experience in romance 
Was suggested.” 


When the Easy Chair recovered from his surprize at the 
intrusion and asked what was wanted ‘‘the company answered 
as with one voice, or as much with one voice as a stage crowd 
ever does, ‘We want work.’” The Easy Chair was naturally 
bewildered, and wondered if the crowd were applying for work as 


’ 


“movie” actors. He got indignant denials from ‘‘types of 
repentant Forgery, of Reprieve at the Last Moment, of Death- 
Bed Restitution of Purloined Jewelry,” as well as from Detectives 
of established reputation and Castaways on a desert island. They 
boldly and boastfully, if tearfully, asserted themselves for what 
they really were, while admitting, ‘‘in the present decay of the 
industry which once supplied an ever-increasing demand, that 
they were as hopelessly out of work as if they had been employees 
in a bicycle-factory—almost a hoop-skirt factory.”’ It was even 
asserted that ‘‘not a single short Christmas story of the old sort 
appeared on the tables of contents or the announcements of the 
forthcoming issues of the magazines. Some spokesman of the 
crowd admitted that ‘‘a fiction of subtler holiday implica- 
tions’ had possibly supervened upon the old order, but he 
reminded the Easy Chair that such stories could not ‘‘offer 
employment to characters trained in the old school, any more 
than the satires and allegories of these later years could use 
actors bred up in the melodrama of our fathers.” The pleader 
ran on breathlessly: 


‘‘Our friends here must have the strong, objective incidents 
and unquestionable motives and unmistakable dénouemenis 
which have always brought down the house. They must have 
thrilling adventures again, shipwrecks, combats with wild 
beasts and abandoned human enemies of all sorts, stresses of 
weather in variety, atrocious cruelty, and undying remorse, 
ending in complete forgiveness. . They must have precipices and 
icebergs, and losses at sea, or they can do nothing. They must 
have elopements and returns with parental pardon, and boards 
crowned with holly and swimming with bowls of wassail. But I 
needn’t go over the ground in detail; you know it, and it is up 
to you to make the first move for the relief of our unfortunate 
coworkers.” 


The discussion continues until the blame for non-employment 
is laid at the door of editors who decline to give readers what 
they want. Every author, they declare, can be safely counted 
on as preserving a Christmas story that editors have rejected 
and these only need to be brought out. The Easy Chair forth- 
with brings one out and tries it on the crowd: 


‘‘Without further preamble the Chair began to read, and pro- 
ceeded among the murmurs of satisfaction with which the 
characters recognized themselves and one another. Buta silence 
gradually grew upon the company, and deepened to such 
an effect that the Chair scarcely dared to look up from its page. 
A deadly suspicion stole upon it at last which it had not the 
courage to verify; but amid the general, the universal, hush it 
was aware that the old-fashioned short Christmas story was not 
only not what the readers wanted; it was not what the charac- 
ters themselves wanted. 

““*Oh, come, come!’ the Chair said, folding up its manu- 
seript, ‘you mustn’t lose heart so easily. This is perhaps an 
exaggerated instance of the old-fashioned short Christmas story. 
With the more modern appliances there must be stories in which 
you would not be ashamed to find yourselves at home. We 
will allow that we should not ourselves quite like to figure in such 
a jejune action as this; we were very young at the time we 
invented it. We will tell you!’ and the Chair became luminous 
with the bright idea which had struck it. ‘We will appeal to 
our contributors to go over the short Christmas stories of the 
past, and familiarize themselves with your several idiosyncrasies, 
and adapt them to the motives governing actual fiction. Ina 
year, you will find yourselves, under various guises, in every 
magazine of this fair land of ours.’ 

“But meantime,’ the Motley Crew responded, ‘we have 
nothing to eat.’ 

“The Chair, with some difficulty, scratched its carved Gothic 
head with one of its cushioned arms. Then it fairly blazed with 
another luminous idea. ‘Here! You needn’t starve!’ and the 
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Chair managed to make search in the secret drawer where it had 
found its manuscript, and discovered a vast heap of Charity 
meal-tickets. ‘These will entitle you’— 

“**Never!’ shouted the Motley Crew, with one voice, and they 
vanished through the open door, prolonging, as they stumbled 
down the spiral back staircase of Franklin Square, their universal 
refusal in the hoarse, dull roar of the mob that makes itself 
heard at threatening moments behind the scenes.”’ 





WHAT “A FELLAH” MAY KNOW OF 


* DUNDREARY ” 
U) anne FAME is likely, for several reasons, to invest 


that play of the last mid-century, ‘“‘Our American Cous- 

in.”” The most potent is without question the fact that it 
was on the boards at Ford’s Theater in Washington when 
Abraham Lincoln was shot. That greater drama, wherein the 
old play figures as only a portion of the mise en scéne, has 
lately been spread before countless thousands in America and 
in England, in the most successful of all films, ‘‘The Birth of a 
Nation.”” Now it returns in the transmogrified form it has 
borne these many years since the elder Sothern made one of the 
characters, Lord Dundreary, almost put the play itself out of 
court. Its latest sponsor is, of course, Mr. E. H. Sothern, who 
in bringing the play into his repertory season at the Booth 
Theater, New York, not only challenges comparison with his 
father, but with his earlier self. So far as his impersonation 
compares with his fa- 
ther’s, a critic like him of 
the New York Evening 
Post, experienced enough 
to speak from the card 
of actual 





observation, 
only grants that while 
“it is an exceedingly 
clever and finished bit of 
mimicry, it is still an in- 
ferior replica.’”’ To the 
Tribune critic, who may 
be expected not to have 
seen the elder Sothern, 
the present Mr. Soth- 
ern’s impersonation 
seems “exquisite.” ““The 
humorous lisp and the 
queer little skip, the at- 
tenuated whiskers and 
the distinetionless ‘an- 
ecdotes ’"—all these are as 
productive of laughs to- 
day as they were in 1858. 
More so, undoubtedly, 
for Mr. Sothern’s fine 
portrayal extracts and 
develops every humor- 
ous possibility that the 
character contains.” As 
first written, the leading 
character was not Dun- 





THE ELDER SOTHERN, 


Who lifted the part into a play 
and made what is expected to remain 
an American classic of the theater. 
This portrait is from a rare con- 
temporary photograph. 


dreary, but Asa Tren- 
chard, the Vermont Yan- 
kee. 
the leading place was a 
later development, and the ‘‘queer little skip” originated in a 
stumble over a rug which Sothern turned to good purpose and 
brought down the house. The play, we are told, has not been 
revived, for ‘‘no power on earth could revive it,” in spite of 


the fact that our fathers saw it for 500 consecutive nights at 








Dundreary’s rise to 
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Laura Keene's theater, but its history may be recalled with in- 
terest as the Evening Post writer tells it: 


“The most interesting thing about the play is the fact of its 
survival. In its original shape it was not a very brilliant 
specimen of the work of Tom Taylor, who, in his conception of 
Asa Trenchard, had to 
trust largely to his im- 
agination. In this coun- 
try its early success was 
due chiefly to the im- 
personation of that part 
by Joseph Jefferson, a 
remarkable performance 
of the tragic drunkard, 
Abel Murcott, by W. Da- 
vidge, and the work of 
Laura Keene. When the 
elder Sothern produced 
it in London, where J. B. 
Buckstone played Tren- 
chard along the lines of 
English fancy, Dundreary 
had already become the 
dominating figure, and 
the phenomenal run of 
the play was due en- 
tirely to his creation, 
which was continuously 
elaborated at the expense 
of other characters. And 
in those days Sothern’s 
performance had high ar- 
tistic, as well as humor- 
ous, value. Often trem- 
bling on the verge of bur- 
lesque, it never quite 
crossed: the line of ec- 
centric comedy. It was 
essentially true, in spite 
of its oceasional exag- 
gerations, and it was ex- 
ecuted with a delicacy 
of execution which has 
seldom been surpassed 
upon the stage. 

“The particular type 
of ‘swell’ which it por- 
trayed has been extinct 
for more than a genera- 
tion, but was then widely 
prevalent in the West End of London, and was often to be ob- 
served in the stalls of the Haymarket, where Sothern was acting. 
It was ridiculous, but not idiotic or unrefined. Bunthorne was a 
later development of it. And the innate refinement in Sothern’s 
impersonation—the gentlemanliness that underlay the silliness 
—and a certain subtle suggestion of the player’s infinite enjoy- 
ment of his own satirical work, were among its chief charms. 
He had not then descended to the broader and more farcical 
expedients which he adopted for the delight of more miscel- 
laneous audiences. 

‘*Externally, E. H. Sothern’s Dundreary is almost a facsimile 
of his father’s, as the latter was in the later days of its existence. 
In gait, voice, dress, features, manner, and action, it is an 
exceedingly clever counterfeit, which to the present generation 
might easily pass current for the original. Asa bit of histrionism 
it is a notable achievement, and it is welcomed not only for 
the genuine entertainment it affords, but for the old memories 
which it awakens. But it brings back the form only, not the 
spirit, of the elder Sothern.” 








OUR DUNDREARY. 


Mr. Edward H. Sothern, who peri- 
odically delights us with the revival 
of his father’s admired creation, 
playing it in most essential respects 
upon the same lines. 











As a specinéén of old-time dramatic reviewing we append a 
paragraph on Mr. Jefferson as Asa Trenchard taken from 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper (New York, March 5, 1859): 


‘““Mr. Jefferson is of a nervous-bilious temperament, and of 
course possesses extremely acute sensibility of the light and shade 
—the fine and broad—phases of human character. It is this 
natural characteristic to which he is much indebted for his 
popular and peculiar rendition of nicely drawn points. To this 
also do we attribute the remarkable success he has achieved in 
‘Our American Cousin’; he performs a Yankee character in 
this piece such as has never before been seen on the stage, but 
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such as proverbially exists in most of our Eastern States; not 
the broad and extravagant boor we have been in the habit of 
seeing, but the quiet, easy, natural, and at the same time ex- 
cessively droll fellow. Probably no gentleman in the pro- 
fession ever attained in so short a space of time so high a place 
in the affections of a playgoing public. As comical and funny 
as he sometimes is on the stage, he is always chaste, and careful 
not to outrage modesty by a bruskness or rudeness not com- 
patible with refined taste.” 





THE MUSICIAN’S MENTALITY 


ANDER’S FAMOUS REMARK that musicians were 
possest of the brain of a nightingale and the heart of a 
lizard seems to need confirmation from some other than a 
literary source. Taking such virtuosi as Josef Hofmann, Fritz 
Kreisler, Paderewski, and Godowsky for authority, the brains 
can not be lacking or the virtuoso does not result. ‘‘All musi- 
cians know that a man or a woman who exerts the necessary 
mental foree and logic to master the scientific and esthetic prob- 
lems of the art of music in a sufficient degree to compel success 
must be an individual of considerable intellect and power.’ So 
speaks Olin Downes in The Musician (Boston), and fortifies his 
opinion by the testimonies of the musicians cited above. One 
of the common beliefs concerning the great virtuoso is that 
industry rather than brains and high intelligence makes the 
artist. Mr. Downes asked Josef Hofmann how much he prac- 
tised, and he laughed, ‘‘ Not nearly so much as the newspapers 
would like to have me. Often not for a week. Often not more 
than an hour, and never when I am incapable of absolute econ- 
centration.’”” Mr. Hofmann, he declares, ‘“‘ has one of the clearest, 
minds with which I ever happened to come into contact.’’ His 
intellect, Mr. Downes adds further, is ‘‘remorselessly active 
every minute of the time,” and hence ‘‘in his practise it is an 
enormously time-saving 
power.” He quotes the 
musician to this further 
effect: 





“* You know there is a 
belief, common not only 
among students, but also 
on the part of many 
teachers, that the prin- 
cipal precaution to be 
taken is that the mind 
of the pupil shall not 
outstrip his fingers. We 
hear so much futile talk 
about such and such a 
one who could be a great 
artist if only he or she 
had the technique. Now, 
while there are certain 
persons who have physi- 
eal limitations when it 
comes to performance, 
the average problem is 
precisely what it is not 
suspected to be. These 
players whose fingers are 
such sluggards, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in nine cases 
out of ten, lack vision. 
They lack that inner con- 
ception, not only of the 
architecture of the com- 
position and its spiritual 
basis, but the tone of the rhythm, which compels expression. 
Communicate that conception—awaken the creative power of 
the mind, if you can—and then you will see results, technical as 
well as interpretative. 

“Listen! I have a mechanic who assists me in my laboratories, 
of which I have two in Europe’”—most of us have heard of Mr. 
Hofmann’s hobby which leads him far in the study of electrical 
machinery and allied subjects. ‘‘That man is, in a sense, a 





LAURA KEENE, 


Who was appearing in ‘‘ Our Ameri- 
can Cousin"’ at Ford’s Theater the 
night Lincoln was assassinated. 
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great artist, for he can put into form whatever his mind can con- 
ceive. When I want him to make a piece of machinery, for 
example, I don’t give him measurements from which he labori- 
ously constructs the appliance or the detail of machinery that 1 
want. I simply show him the thing or else describe it exactly 
to him, until he understands the precise requirements, and sees 
the thing in his mind. As soon as he sees the thing with his 

















JOSEPH JEFFERSON AS ASA TRENCHARD. 
The impersonation that made the play famous in the Sixties. 


inner vision, he can make it. When he has made it, we try the 
measurements, and I can not remember a single instance in 
which he has gone wrong. But whatever he can not see as a 
whole, whatever he can not mentally conceive, it is practically 
useless for him to try to make. And a similar mental process, 
to my mind, is at the root of any reliable technique.” 


Paderewski’s answer, Mr. Downes tells us, was ‘“‘in itself an 
epic.” He had asked Paderewski, at the zenith of the great 
pianist’s career, if he found the game had been worth the candle, 
bearing in mind the ‘‘long nights as well as days which he was 
credibly reported to have spent at the piano when preparing for 
a concert tour.’”’ Paderewski answered, ‘‘I can say that I have 
fought good battles.” Mr. Kreisler believes fhat ‘‘musicians 
are positively superstitious about practise”’: 


‘‘ They seem to believe, many of them, that there is one way 
to play well. That is to practise, and practise, and practise. 
I think myself that there is a great deal too much practise—at 
least at the keyboard. Believe me, the real preparation for 
a concert goes on, not here’’—drumming with his fingers—‘‘but 
here’’—tapping his forehead. ‘‘This grinding and dulling the 
mind, as well as the sense, for hours at a time! It seems to me 
little short of insanity. I give you my word, I have listened 
under windows, outside of practise-rooms, and listened to the 
same passage repeated a thousand times over, and you wouldn’t 
have known whether the players were thinking about the tennis- 
court or reading a novel at the time—much less trying to interpret 


‘“*T tell you frankly, I can’t practise more than one hour at a 
time. At the end of that period I am exhausted. I will play, 
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WHEN E. A. SOTHERN PLAYED DUNDREARY IN LONDON. 
First SWELL.—‘ A-a-a-waw! How did you like him?”’ 
SEconD Do.—‘ Waw-waw-waw. No fellah evaw saw such a fellah. Gwoss cawicature—waw!”’ 


“When E. A. Sothern first produced ‘Our American Cousin,’ in London, in 1861,’’ says the critic of the New York Evening Mail, ‘‘ there was a 


good deal of good-natured ‘spoofing’ at its alleged caricature of the native English ‘silly ass.’ 


John Leech, the famous cartoonist, who was mainly re- 


sponsible for the success of Punch at that time, caught what might be termed the ‘reverse English’ of the joke and in the above cartoon neatly turned 


it against his protesting countrymen.”’ 


yes, I will play five hours if you like, but to practise—! Yet 
it has to be done now and then. When I have learned to play 
a work, I have engraved that work on disks in my head. The 
record will be perfectly clear for some time. Then it will get a 
little dull; I must take it out and clean it up. Then I pay 
careful attention to every technical detail, and I concentrate 
on each little kink until it is smooth again. But I am happy 
to say that the greater part of my musical work, even 
in my student days, was never spent on purely technical 
acquirement. init Seale 

‘** Look here, by thinking we can control any part of our body 
to an amazing extent. There are thousands of persons who can 
think a pain into their fingers. Now I have learned a new 
concerto, with many difficult and complicated passages, by 
reading it during my train-rides, and then practising it for just 
a week before the time of the concert. That is not at all an amaz- 
ing thing to do. Iconcentrate. I tell my finger what it is to do. 
Then I am ready to fire my pistol. What do you do when you 
fire your pistol? You have your weapon loaded, carefully 
aimed, and cocked. Then a slight pressure of the finger and you 
make your shot. When I know my concerto my pistol is 
loaded. I know exactly what I am going to do. I have already 
told my finger how to doit. Everything is ready; the finger is in 
position; it only requires a slightly greater degree of nerve-force 
to make that finger go down in the exact place and in the precise 
way that it should. That is what it means to practise away 
from the keyboard; and I assure you the results are better than 
letting your fingers, and not your mind, learn their lesson by 
note. When that is the case, you know, the fingers may run 
off the track, and if you can’t guide them back, look out!” 

‘‘Leopold Godowsky, who works like a Titan, practising, 
composing, mainly composing, in the midst of a numerous and 
merry family, told me that he expected Hofmann for a visit. 
‘But what do you do when there are two virtuosi, and only one 
piano in the house?’ I asked. I suppose it is shameless to 
divulge the reply, but here it is. ‘Oh,’ said Mr. Godowsky, 
‘we practise very little, or not at all. Sometimes Hofmann 
shows me something, or I show him something at the piano, 
but that is all.’ This from Leopold, the incredible and infallible. 

‘‘But he does not think he is infallible. 

“He said that he could remember perhaps six concerts in 
his life, never-to-be-forgotten occasions, when he really played 
his best, without caution or misgiving, and things came out as 
he meant.” 


NAILING “LITERARY INSINCERITIES” 


HEN the occasion does not permit of a plebiscite on 
W the “best books of the year,” literary supplements 
and reviews fall back on the ‘“‘best books of all time.” 
From Sir John Lubbock to Don Marquis the task has been more 
or less lightly undertaken. Sir John’s ‘‘hundred best” are still 
wrangled over; Don Marquis puts a crimp in our learned preten- 
sions by asking in the New York Evening Sun ‘‘How many of us, 
if we were really honest, could make a list of great works that we 
have tried to enjoy and couldn’t rise to?’’ After having chal- 
lenged us, he takes a sort of ghoulish glee in making his own 
confessions: 


‘*We have for our own part a greater sin than that on our 
conscience. There are a number of books that we habitually 
pretend we have read which we have never read at all. They 
are great books, we suppose. At least we’ve heard a lot about 
them and read a lot about them and people who assume to 
know say they are great books. Some of them we have tried 
to read and couldn’t read, but we have pretended at one time 
or another to have read all of them. Here is our list of shame: 

““*Tom Jones.’ We have tried to read it four times and could 
never get five pages into it. 

“*Mhe Vicar of Wakefield.’ We have attempted it at least 
six times and taken the count in the first round every time. 

““*Dante’s Divine Comedy.’ We have been going against the 
Cary translation, which we hear is a good one, at least once a 
year for twenty years and we can’t get interested in it. Yet 
up to the present moment we have always pretended that we 
had read all of it and liked it. 

“**Don Quixote.’ We have read a little of it and we know all 
the usual things that are said about it, and we even wrote some 
stuff about it one time, saying all the things that are usually 
said about it, for which we got $25, but we don’t really like it: 
it puts us to sleep; it seems long drawn out and clumsy to us. 

“**Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’ We never read any of it. But 
we have pretended to, and have pretended at times to quote 
incidents from it and have got away with the incidents. .... - 

‘We have always pretended that we were familiar with Walt 
Whitman’s poetry, but as a matter of fact we never read anything 
through excepting ‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed.’” 
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REPUBLICAN FORECAST OF THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 1410) 


I believe he could win, as it will take a 
candidate of individual popularity to 
win. ... And as I do not believe any 
Republican can win with Roosevelt in the 
field, the best course is to nominate him 
and make success certain.’”’ Planks of the 
platform specified by this observer are a 
high protective tariff, strict neutrality, no 
arms, ammunition, or loans to warring 
countries, and a protest against ‘‘ watchful 
timidity.” Other prominent Republicans 
put forward by editors of New Jersey are 
ex-President Taft, ex-Senator Root, Jus- 
tice Hughes, Senator Borah, Senator 
Weeks, Governor Whitman, of New York, 
and ex-Governor Hadley, of Missouri. 

In the matter of the Progressive party 
we learn from the Camden Post-Telegram 
that the large majority have come back 
to the Republicans, an opinion shared 
also by the Camden Argus and other 
journals. But there are those who believe 
that the Progressives will run an inde- 
pendent ticket in the Presidential cam- 
paign. The question whether they will 


-return to the Republican fold or not is 


complicated by State issues, we are in- 
formed by the Arlington Observer, which 
adds that ‘“‘the Republican State organiza- 
tion seems not to have taken to heart the 
lesson of three years ago.”” In this connec- 
tion the Burlington Enterprise observes 
that while the Progressives as a party can 
be regarded as having passed out, still ‘‘it 
ean not be denied that many Republicans 
are not ready to come back under old con- 
ditions, and there must be some concession 
in the retirement from active service of the 
old leaders who have been, in a sense, dis- 
credited.” The Summit Herald doubts 
whether the Progressive party can survive 
next year, and is sure that it can not ‘‘if 
the Republicans make a wise nomination,” 
which this journal believes they will do. 


Pennsylvania 


Turning now to Pennsylvania, we first 
consider the press of Philadelphia and 
learn from The Public Ledger that ‘“‘many 
independents have already rejoined the 
Republican party, but the remnant will 
probably put up a separate ticket unless 
there shall be a radical change in leadership 
and the adoption of progressive platform 
planks.” This journal expresses no choice 
for the Presidential nomination, but it 
does say that “present indications point 
to the tariff as the principal issue in 1916.” 
The Philadelphia Press thinks it is too 
early yet to make a choice of candidates and 
says “there are a number of Republicans 
who might make good Presidents.” On 
this point The Inquirer agrees with its 
local contemporaries in having an ‘open 
mind.” Protection for American industry, 
however, is clearly the platform, according 
to The Inquirer, because when the war is 
over this country will again face the dis- 
aster of near-free trade. As to the Pro- 
gressives, this journal reminds us that they 
have returned to the Republican fold in 
large numbers. The leaders of those who 
remain out, we read further, declare that 
they will run a ticket. Yet it is highly 
improbable that the Progressive party will 
be a factor in the Presidency, for ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania is again Republican.” Disavow- 
ing any of the character of a party paper, 
the Philadelphia North American neverthe- 
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less makes answer to the inquiry of THE 
Lirerary Dicsst because it considers the 
poll to be ‘‘a matter of great interest.” 
This journal says: 


““We believe the Republican party; if it 
hopes for success in 1916, must nominate a 
man whose views on economics are in 
accord with the predominating sentiment 
of the nation, and whose record is one of 
clean polities. 

“For instance, Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, is a type who would command an 
undoubted following among those former 
members of the Republican party who will 
not vote for a reactionary under any cir- 


cumstances. We would suggest as an 
issue, however, ‘National Honor and 
International Law.’...... 


‘* However, as we have said, The North 
American is not a party paper and can not 
be cited as such, and our suggestion of 
Senator Cummins as a type is merely our 
judgment of the course which it seems 
would be the most promising for the 
Republican party at this time.” 


Ex-Senator Burton is named as second 
choice by the Philadelphia Young Re- 
publican, which selects Theodore Roosevelt 
first, with the remark that if he is nominated 
for President it-is believed the Republicans 
would find Progressives where they belong 
—inside the Republican party-ranks. This 
judge calls a protective tariff the issue; but 
the West Philadelphia Bulletin, with Boies 
Penrose as first and William S. Vare as 
second choice, having its mind thoroughly 
on its weekly appearance, makes known the 
fact that the issue is ‘‘Friday.’’ Crossing 
the Keystone State to Pittsburg, we learn 
that The Dispatch is not prepared as yet 
to make a statement on candidate or issues; 
and the Pittsburg Gazette-Times, which 
speaks editorially also for The Chronicle 
Telegraph of that city, observes: 


“The Gazette-Times, while it will sup- 
port the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent in 1916, does not feel that the time 
has yet come to express any opinion as to 
the individual upon whom that choice 
should fall. 

‘*As to the issue upon which the Re- 
publican party will wage its campaign, we 
believe it will be one of economies. By 
this we refer not only to the tariff, which 
will of course be of paramount importance, 
but also to the internal economic policy 
of the present Democratic Administration, 
which we think will justly be the object of 
Republican attacks. 

‘‘The answer to your question regarding 
the Progressive party is that, so far as 
Pennsylvania is concerned, the Progressive 
party is dead.”’ 


The problem whether the Progressive 
party is alive or dead, if referred to 55 
journals in cities other than Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, would find that 42 believe 
it dead; while 11 serve notice that unless 
the Republicans nominate a man of 
progressive mind the younger party will 
put forth an independent ticket. The 
Progressives will surely amalgamate with 
the Republicans, we hear from the Kane 
Republican, if Governor Brumbaugh should 
be the nominee; and the Johnstown 
Tribune, which also makes Pennsylvania’s 
chief executive its first choice, tells us that 
‘*Progressives are Republicans and will 
remain Republicans so long as the party, 
its platform, and nominees are responsive 
to the will of the people.” Says the 
Middleburgh Post: “If the Republicans 
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nominate a man like Roosevelt, or a good 
clean man, the actual choice of the people, 
the Progressives will largely join the 
Republican party. If not, the Progressives 
will nominate an independent ticket and 
split up the vote and give the Democrats 
another chance to win.” Justice Hughes 
would unite the two parties, according to 
the Troy Gazette-Register, but Mr. Root 
would arouse the old feeling of resentment, 
and it adds: ‘‘We do not at this time see a 
man to be compared with Hughes in 
meeting the need of the hour. He ought 
to accept.” 

Ten more Pennsylvania editors pick 
Justice Hughes as the candidate, eight of 
whom name him as first choice. As a 
favorite-son candidate Governor Martin G. 
Brumbaugh stands first with 18 mentions; 
Mr. Boies Penrose second with 5; and 
Philander C. Knox next with 3. Mentions 
of possible candidates from outside States 
are: Elihu Root, 17; Theodore Roosevelt, 
5; William H. Taft, 3; Senator Borah, 10; 
ex-Senator Burton, 8; Senator Cummins, 
3. Other names presented are: Myron T. 
Herrick, Governor Johnson, of California; 


Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio; 
Senator William S. Kenyon, of Iowa; 
former Vice-President Fairbanks, Gov- 


ernor Whitman, of New York; ex-Governor 
Hadley, of Missouri; President Wilson, 
and Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts. 
The last, because of his recent run for 
Lieutenant-Governor, in which he out- 
stript his elected associate on the ticket, 
Governor McCall, is considered by one 
editor to be ‘‘the James A. Garfield of the 
coming National Republican Convention.” 

Of the 55 journals from cities outside 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg from which we 
have just been citing opinions, 27 declare 
for protection and prosperity as the issue, 
which are terms synonymous in the minds 
of most Republican editors anywhere. The 
Spartansburg Sentinel and others want 
tariff-revision by commission, and some 
commentators add progressivism to pro- 
tection and prosperity, while not a few 
make preparedness the secondary issue to 
the tariff. Quite in contrast to this volley 
of pro-tariff verdicts is the remark of the 
Chambersburg Public Opinion that the 
tariff will not raise a great deal of interest 
in that section. There are editors, also, 
who bind up with the tariff as an issue the 
inefficiency of the Democratic Administra- 
tion in its various policies, domestic and 
foreign. Issue and candidate are one in 
the name of Theodore Roosevelt to the 
Wilkes-Barre Luzerne County Express (Ger- 
man), which would run the former President 
on his record; and one wonders whether 
the Windber Era does not think in the same 
way when it proposes peace as the issue 
and President Wilson as nominee. ‘‘I am 
not clear,’’ writes another editor, and adds 
that if the end of the war shall come in 
the interval before election it will precipitate 
new conditions out of which may arise 
the issue. 


Delaware 


From Pennsylvania’s less ample neigh- 
bor, Delaware, we learn through the Wil- 
mington News that the tariff and a general 
‘‘business management of the affairs of 
the country” are to be the issue, that most 
of the Progressives will rejoin the Republi- 
ean party, and that Elihu Root is first 
choice for the Presidential nomination. 
He is first choice, too, in the judgment of 
the Milford Chronicle, which adds to the 





tariff as main issue ‘‘ preparedness to pro- 
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tect the United States against any or all 
enemies, without or within.” In other 
words, this journal goes on to say, we must 
meet the conditions of the hour, ‘‘even 
tho the time-worn policies of the past have 
to be wiped away.” As for the Pro- 
gressive party we read that ‘‘the rank and 
file are expressing determination to support 
the Republican party; but about 5 per cent. 
of the men who led the revolt against the 
Republican party are professing to believe 
that they will run tickets.” 


WEST VIRGINIA TO WISCONSIN 


If we transfer our post of observation 
now to the East Mississippi Valley States 
and begin with West Virginia, we meet 
with eleven editors who are in agree- 
ment with the Fayette Tribune that the 
Progressives are rejoining the Republicans 
and that there is practically ‘‘nothing 
left of Old Moose.”’ And the Parkersburg 
News says that “from present indications 
there will be no division in the ranks in the 
coming campaign.” On the question of 
issues this journal reminds us that West 
Virginia is a strong protection State and 
that it will settle upon the main issues of 
the tariff, preparedness, cessation of hos- 
tility to business, and prosperity restored. 
These planks of the platform are named by 
nearly all the State’s editors from whom we 
have heard. ‘Tariff and Temperance” 
should be the slogan, according to the 
Hinton Leader, while the Clarksburg Tele- 
gram joins Mexico with the tariff, and the 
Harrisville Ritchie-Standard would wage 
the fight sheerly on ‘‘ Democratic extrav- 
agance and incompetency.” 

In the selection of Presidential can- 
didates the Parkersburg State Journai 
offers as first choice Elihu Root, as second 
Theodore Burton. The ex-Senator from 
Ohio is mentioned first by the Wheeling 
Intelligencer and Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
second. Mr. Borah receives one more 
mention as second choice, while Mr. 
Burton is named three times as second and 
four times in all as first choice. In addition 
to these men we find that West Virginia 
Republican editors think well also of 
Justice Hughes, and that single votes are 
given to ex-Governor Myron T. Herrick, 
of Ohio, to the present Governor Frank B. 
Willis, to Charles K. Fairbanks, and to 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Ohio 

Making our way into Ohio, where 
former Senator Burton is the favorite son, 
we see him picked as first choice by 29 
out of 49 editors and as second choice by 
13. The Troy Miami Union picks Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as first choice and ex- 
Senator Beveridge, of Illinois, as second. 
Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, is 
the first choice of the Norwalk Reflector- 
Herald, and the second of the Bucyrus 
Telegraph. After Mr. Burton the Marys- 
ville Tribune would accept some “pro- 
gressive Western man,” and the Lebanon 
Journal ‘“‘any good Republican.” Beyond 
doubt, according to the Warren Tribune, 
Mr. Burton is ‘‘the strongest Ohio man,” 
but the Conneaut News-Herald says: 
‘**Altho Buckeyes to the core, we recognize 
the lack of qualities which would make 
Theodore E. Burton the ideal candidate.” 

This journal favors Justice Hughes 
as first choice. Republican editors also 
express a liking for Mr. Taft, ex-Gov- 
ernor Myron T. Herrick, Senator Borah, 
and for Mr. Root, who is described 

by the Marion Star as the ‘‘second choice 
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undereurrent in Ohio.” But the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Tribune keeps an open 
mind on the subject of candidates. Yet 
this journal does state that the issue of 
1916 is the tariff, and informs us further 
that the Progressive party was never 
strong in the region of that city and ran 
even behind the Socialists in 1914. That 
the Progressives are gone and lost forever, 
or that they never really were among those 
present, is the verdict of 42 other Ohio 
editors, who say they have rejoined or will 
rejoin the parent party. While the 
Gallipolis Journal says outright that the 
Progressives will run an _ independent 
ticket, the West Union Record tells us that 
‘‘any Republican candidate not too aciively 
allied with the standpatters will command 
almost the entire support of the Progres- 
sives.”” A similar caution is suggested by 
the Greenfield Republican, which says the 
Progressives will rejoin the older party 
‘“‘unless foreed to eat a standpatter, in 
which case they will register the most 
effective protest possible.”’ 

As to the issue of the campaign, 32 of 
these editorial observers say it is the tariff; 
and they all seem to be in the frame of 
mind of the one who holds that it is the 
tariff now as never before. Four name no 
platform, presumably because ‘‘many 
things may develop which will change the 
policies of both parties.”” Not a few of our 
informants join preparedness with pro- 
tection and prosperity, as we have seen 
to be the case in other States; and three 
editors advocate a strong plank for national 
prohibition, altho it is admitted by one 
that this erying need will probably be 
ignored. Restriction of immigration is 
also proposed, and as straight charges 
against the Wilson Administration we hear 
of the Democratic war-tax, the control of 
Congress by the South, and the handling 
of our foreign affairs. 


Indiana 


In the adjoining State of Indiana, the 
issue of the campaign of 1916 is said 
flatly to be the tariff, or protection and 
prosperity, by 31 editors out of 54, while 
18 join additional features. The Indianap- 
olis Star says, however, that ‘if the 
European War is still on, the issue will be 
the President’s war-policy and he will be 
reelected easily. If the war is over, the 
issue will be our domestic policies, and any 
Republican can be elected.”” The candi- 
dates mentioned by this journal are first 
Theodore Roosevelt and second Charles 
W. Fairbanks. As to the probable course 
of the Progressives, we read that ‘‘it will 
depend entirely upon whether the Re- 
publicans are standpat or progressive in 
their platform and especially in their 
nominees, unless the foreign policy of the 
Government should absorb all minds to 
the exclusion of domestic issues. The Star 
informs us further that in 1912 and 1914 
it supported the Progressive ticket, and 
that it is not yet advocating a return of 
the Progressives to the Republican party. 

The Indiana Republican editors who 
put the tariff as the dominant issue do so 
because, as the Huntingburg Independent 
says, protection means ‘a full dinner- 
pail for every laboring man and prosperity 
with a big P.’”’ Present improved conditions 
are attributed to the war primarily, and 
there is strong sentiment for protection 
against European competition when peace 
is attained. Preparedness paired with the 
tariff is the platform suggested by the 








Columbus Republican and other journals, 








Some judges would make an issue also of 
the war-taxes, and the Madison Courier 
arraigns the Administration’s war-policies 
as well as the Underwood tariff. Protec. 
tion must be the basis on which the tariff 
is reconstructed, remarks the Danville 
Republican, but it has no wish to see a 
return to the schedules of the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill. In this connection the 
Starke County Republican advocates that 
the party declare for a permanent, power- 
ful tariff commission. ‘‘We must take the 
tariff out of politics,” this journal adds, 
‘“‘and set the schedules upon equitable, 
scientific, revenue-producing lines. As 
long as the tariff is in polities Southern 
Congressmen fear to do their duty as 
statesmen.”’ The Mexican ‘‘muddle”’ will 
be an issue as well as the tariff, according 
to the Greensburg News, an opinion voiced 
also by the Rensselaer Republican, which 
urges further a firmness in international 
diplomacy, and national aid and regulation 
in the construction of transcontinental 
highways. 

When it comes to the selection of candi- 
dates we find wide-spread support for 
Charles Warren Fairbanks, Indiana’s fa- 
vorite son. ‘‘ Fairbanks first, last, and all 
the time,” says the Akron News, and other 
journals echo the ery. Out of 54 opinions 
36 favor the former Vice-President as first 
choice and 7 as second. From the South 
Bend Tribune we learn that by October 11 
more than half the 92 counties of the State 
recorded their preference for Mr. Fairbanks 
as Presidential nominee. Two or three 
other names were mentioned in the canvass 
eonducted by The Tribune, but Mr. Fair- 
banks stands so far in the lead that ‘‘it is 
correct to say he is by all odds the first 
choice of thoughtful Indiana Republicans.” 

The flash of contrast appears in the 
remark of the Cambridge City Tribune 
that ‘“‘the standpat Republican politicians 
are advancing the claims of Fairbanks, but 
the masses only from State pride are not 
very ardent in his support. Any good 
Republican that can unite the party can 
win in Indiana.’”’ Former Senator Root, of 
New York, is picked as first choice by six 
editors of this State, and others mentioned 
are Senator Cummins, Senator Borah, 
Justice Hughes, Governor Whitman, of 
New York; Senator Sherman, of Illinois; 
Senator Burton, of Ohio; Governor Willis, 
of that State, ex-President Taft, Senator 
Weeks; ex-Governor Hadley, of Missouri; 
Governor Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania; 
and Senator Harding, of Ohio. There are 
journals, among them the Butler Record, 
who determine on no choice because 
sentiment is not yet sufficiently crystallized, 
and the Fort Wayne News states for choice 
‘‘any good man.” 

This characterization is qualified by the 
Hobart News, which gives no name, but 
sets down that the candidate ‘‘must be of 
the progressive sort.’”’ What is more, The 
News, turning to the question of the party 
of this title, tells us that the Progressives 
of Lake County have shown no inclination 
to return as yet to the Republican fold, 
and it is extremely doubtful if they do re- 
turn. This all depends upon “planks and 
actions”? at the National Convention, ob- 
serves the Goshen News-Times, and it 
adds: ‘‘Our county (Elkhart) gave Roose- 
velt and Beveridge a majority in 1912 and 
in 1914, while this township went Progres- 
sive by more than 500.” Of like mind is 
the Connersville News, which believes 
that the Progressives in the main will join 
with the Republicans unless the latter 
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make some serious mistake that would 
east the Progressives afield; and the 
Terre Haute Spectator, which informs us 
that 90 per cent. of the Progressives are 
back with the G. O. P., says that if the 
Republican nominees are the right type 
they will receive practically the united 
vote of the Progressives. 

That the majority of the Progressives 
have returned to the Republican fold is 
the conviction of 41 Indiana observers. 
All but possibly a handful of leaders will 
join the Republican ranks, one editor 
writes, and these leaders will be indepen- 
dent voters. The Progressives will vote 
with the old parties, according to the 
Mitchell Commercial, and the most of 
them with the Republicans; but while 
admitting this, the Winchester Journal 
points out that as it happened in the green- 
back and free-silver movements, the Demo- 
crats will capture a few former Republicans 
who went astray. The Chesterton Tribune 
reports, however, that the Progressives in 
that section are all becoming Democrats. 
But the Huntingburg Argus says “precious 
few” Progressives are being won over to 
the Democrats and that they never will be 
missed, while the Newcastle Courier de- 
scribes them as ‘‘sorehead Republicans” 
who had been voting the Democratic 
ticket for some time before the split in the 
Republican party. 


Illinois 


In next-door Illinois 104 editors out of 
a total of 122 tell us that the Progressives 
are all back in the Republican party or on 
their way for 1916. The Progressive voters 
will join with the Republicans on the issue 
of ‘‘putting the interests of the American 
nation above those of any race, creed, 
class, or section or foreign power,”’ observes 
the Chicago Tribune, which names Sena- 
tor Sherman, of Illinois, as its sole choice 
for the Presidential nomination. And it 
tells us further that the Progressive poli- 
ticians ‘will probably hold out for con- 
cessions to them in the way of offices.” 
From the Wheaton [I[llinoian, we hear 
that while there are several very radical 
Progressives who undoubtedly will join 
the Democratic party if Mr. Wilson is that 
party’s nominee, the majority will return 
to the old party unless some unforeseen 
thing happens to cause them to change 
their minds. The so-called Progressives 
in this section, the Plainfield Enterprise 
states, are Republicans; and ‘“‘those as- 
piring to office, or, in the language of the 
realm, being sought for office by the 
people,” are going to run on the Republican 
ticket and are being welcomed back to 
help save the country. That the Pro- 
gressive party is a thing of the past is the 
view of various other observers, among 
whom is the editor of the Pinckneyville 
Advocate, who adds: ‘‘I believe I should 
know, as I was the county chairman. As 
I see it we accomplished our purpose, and 
to be honest with you a great many of us 
are d——d sorry. Not that we feel we 
were wrong in defeating a stolen nomina- 
tion, but for the financial worry of the 
American people during this Watchful 
Waiting Administration.” People voted 
the Progressive ticket because of Roose- 
velt, the Morris Herald points out; but they 
did not want Democracy. Now they are 
afraid of Roosevelt because they believe he 
would get the United States into the war. 
On the other hand, the Urbana Courier 
says that nine-tenths of the Progressives 
are now Republicans and will vote as such 
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“unless Roosevelt runs again as Progressive 
candidate.” 

It all depends on the Republican candi- 
date, says the Dundee Hawkeye, one of a 
dozen journals that qualify the return of 
the Progressives with the condition as 
epitomized by the Prophetstown Echo that 
the younger organization will not stand 
for ‘‘standpat domination,” and must be 
“reasonably recognized.’”’ The Progres- 
sives will all vote strong with the Repub- 
licans unless an ultraconservative is nom- 
inated, according to the Fairfield Wayne 
County Press, which names Senator Borah 
as second choice because he is a native 
of Fairfield. As first choice this journal 
would have Colonel Roosevelt on the 
Republican ticket. But the favorite son 
of Illinois, who basks in wider favor 
than the favorite son in any other State, 
is its Republican Senator, Lavrence Y. 
Sherman. One hundred and four editors 
are for him as first choice and 5 as second. 
Senator Root, of New York, is the first 
choice of 8 editors, while others whose 
names are mentioned are ex-President 
Taft, Justice Hughes, Senator Borah, ex- 
Governor Hadley, of Missouri; Colonel 
Roosevelt, Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son, of Chicago; Charles W. Fairbanks, 
Theodore E. Burton, Philander C. Knox, 
Senator A. B. Cummins, Senator Weeks, 
ex-Governor lerrick, of Ohio; Senator La 
Follette, Governor Johnson, former Gov- 
ernor Charles S. Deneen, Governor Whit- 
man, and Senator Warren G. Harding, 
of Ohio. 

Altho not a few journals predict that 
Senator Sherman will unquestionably have 
a solid Illinois delegation at the Republican 
National Convention in 1916, some make 
allowance .in the Sherman enthusiasm for 
State pride, and point out that Elihu Root 
is also spoken of very favorably. In fact, 
says one authority, ‘‘many seem to think 
he would make the best candidate available 
if bygones could be considered as such,” 
and we read further: ‘‘ Root and Sherman 
would not make such a bad ticket according 
to many Illinoisan views.’’ Out in this 
country, says the Oregon Ogle County 
Republican, we are satisfied that the 
Republicans could elect a ‘‘yellow dog” 
next year; but we must put up a states- 
man. The biggest man in the nation is 
needed in the President’s chair to meet the 
big things that will be happening in the 
next few years. Any Republican aside 
from Mr. Taft or Colonel Roosevelt will 
poll an overwhelming vote over the whole 
State, says the Minonk News-Dispatch, and 
‘‘you ean put Illinois down for a 200,000 
Republican majority in 1916.” But an- 
other editor whose paper’s first choice is 
Senator Sherman has a personal preference 
for Elihu Root because he believes Mr. 
Root could beat President Wilson on the 
war-issue. That Senator Sherman is ‘‘not 
able enough” for the nomination is the 
view of the Rockford Republic, which adds: 
‘“‘We do not know that Mr. Taft will be 
considered, but think him much the best 
man the Republicans have.” 

‘*All that is wanted,’ observes another 
editor on the latter subject, ‘‘is the re- 
establishment of a policy which will open 
the factories and start the furnace-fires 
that have been dead for nearly two years.” 
This judgment, implying the enactment 
of a protective tariff to revive prosperity, 
is voiced by 57 of his contemporaries in 
Illinois, who ery, in the words of the Litch- 
field Free Press, for ‘“‘the American system 
of protection as advocated by Henry Clay, 
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Blaine, Harrison, and McKinley.’”’ What 
is more, 38 editors couple the tariff with 
additional issues such as the Administra- 
tion’s Mexican and foreign policy, pre- 
paredness, the emancipation of business 
from unreasonable Federal interference, a 
merchant marine, and free tolls at Panama, 
no pork-barrel appropriations, less South- 
ern domination, the failure of the Wilson 
Administration, local option, real neutrality, 
the fiscal policies of the Democrats, and 
national prohibition, which is mentioned 
by five journals, one of which, the Elmwood 
Gazette, says, ‘‘Raise the flag and down 
Rum.” 
Michigan 


Entering Michigan, we encounter in the 
tariff and our national defense the chief 
issues. As the Grand Rapids Herald puts 
it, ‘‘protection for our shores and our 
industries.”” The Ithaca Herald speaks of 
protection and ‘‘the best navy in the 
world”; while the Cadillac News, the 
Bad Ax Tribune, and others confine their 
statement to the tariff and the return of 
Republican prosperity. 

On the other hand, the Reed City 
Herald-Clarion and the Mt. Pleasant 
Enterprise confine the issue to the national 
defense, while the Swedish Ishpeming 
Superior Posten tells us that “if the war 
is not over when Congress meets, one of the 
issues will be discussing means whereby 
the country can get in shape so as to help 
the Allies.” The Charlotte Republican 
says that “the Republican party next 
year should be for a liberal policy of war- 
preparedness at home and the restoration 
of a protective tariff.’ 

Turning to the matter of candidates, 
we find Senator William Alden Smith 
named as first choice by 5 out of 15 
editors, and as second by 2. Elihu Root 
is the first choice of 5 journals and Justice 
Hughes of 3. Senator Root and Justice 
Hughes are mentioned also as second 
choice, and other names suggested are 
ex-President Taft, Senator Sherman, of 
Illinois; ex-Senator Burton, of Ohio, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Ten of the 15 Michigan journals here 
represented inform us that the Progressives 
are coalescing with the Republican party, 
if they have not already come back; but 
while the Allegan Gazette admits they are 
almost all back in the fold, it says that 
“events may readily change this condi- 
tion,” and the Evart Review and others 
issue warning that the Republican party 
must use its best judgment in forming the 
platform and steer clear of machine- 
method control of the party. 


Wisconsin 


In Wisconsin all the Progressives, say 
18 out of 27 journals, have come back to 
the fold; and among them the Oshkosh 
Northwestern observes that ‘the Pro- 
gressives of Wisconsin are the Republican 
party,”’ while the Janesville Gazette informs 
us that the Progressives as an organization 
are ‘“‘badly demoralized in the Middle 
West.” It is important to note, however, 
the Wisconsin distinction between the 
Roosevelt Progressivism and the La 
Follette, or favorite-son, brand. Thus the 
Monroe Journal informs us that the Pro- 
gressives thereabouts will run a La Follette 
Progressive ticket; and a Polish journal of 
one of the State’s larger towns tells us 
that what’ the La Follette Progressives 
will do is ‘‘questionable,”” but the Roose- 
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Republicans. The latter notion is enter- 
tained also by the Antigo Journal, and 
the Grantsburg Journal points out: 
‘Here the Progressives never favored an 
independent ticket, but styled themselves 
independent or progressive Republicans. 
They will affiliate with the Republican 
party, and especially so if Senator Cummins 
is nominated.” 

Again, the New .Richmond News and 
Republican Voice tells us that ‘‘there are 
no Progressives to speak of in Wisconsin.” 
Opponents of the regular organization are 
personal followers of Senator La Follette, 
and “‘what they do depends largely on 
whether La Follette is a candidate for the 
Presideney or stands for reelection.’”’ On 
the latter point the Rhinelander New 
North is econvineed. Senator La Follette 
will run for reelection as Senator, and 
Wisconsin will be for a Progressive Presi- 
dent. The Madison Wisconsin State 
Journal sums up the situation as follows: 
The Wisconsin Progressives will probably 
join the Wisconsin Republicans on State 
issues and the ticket. Both organizations 
will probably divide their national vote 
among Democrats, Republicans, and 
Progressives “if the Republican party 
commits suicide next summer by repeating 
the performance of 1912, which she will 
probably do.” 

Approaching the question of candidates, 
this journal names Senator La Follette 
as first choice and Congressman William 
Kent, of California, as second; but it 
postscripts the information that ‘‘ Woodrow 
Wilson will be the next President.” Mr. 
Wilson is also stated both as first and 
second chvice by the Waupaca Record- 
Leader, which terms itself ‘independent 
Republican.” And the Racine Times, 
also of the latter description, remarks 
that it prefers Mr. Wilson to most of the 
Republicans mentioned so far. But the 
Milwaukee Journal puts down Elihu Root 
as first choice, and its selection is con- 
curred in by 9 of the 27 Wisconsin views 
here reflected. Others named are Justice 
Hughes; Senator Sherman, of Illinois; ex- 
Senator Burton, of Ohio; ex-President 
Taft; Senator Borah, of Idaho; Congress- 
man Mann, of Illinois; Senator Cummins; 
Governor Whitman, of New York; former 
Vice-President Fairbanks; Governor Phillip, 
of Wisconsin; Theodore Roosevelt; and ex- 
Governor Hadley, of Missouri. 

Some editors refrain from making a 
choice, tho they look forward to having a 
progressive Republican at the head of the 
ticket. The Wausau Record-Herald defines 
its choice to be ‘‘any regular, clear-cut 
Republican of sufficient strength and 
prominence who stands for strong national 
defenses and the maintenance of the 
nation’s honor and the rights of American 
citizens at all hazards.” Turning then to 
the platform on which such a candidate 
shall stand before the country, this journal 
observes: 


“The dominant issue, at least in ef- 
fectiveness at the polls, will be the Presi- 
dent’s policy with relation to Germany, 
England, and Mexico; and the problem 
of preparing the nation for military defense. 
Much will be said about the tariff, but it 
will have comparatively little influence on 
the result, altho such influence as it exerts 
will be favorable to the Republican side.” 


Nevertheless, 9 of this observer’s contem- 
poraries set the tariff down as the dominant 
issue, while 4 prefix it to preparedness. Two 
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or three make it the efficiency of a Repub- 
lican Administration; while 2 others name 
it preparedness alone. The Milwaukee 
Sentinel states the issue as the tariff, the 
condition of business, and perhaps to some 
extent the Administration’s Mexican policy. 
The Wausaukee Independent holds the same 
opinion, while other journals include with 
the tariff and Mexico Mr. Wilson’s foreign 
policy in general. The Columbus Republi- 
can would wage the fight on the need of 
‘“‘genuine neutrality,” and the Oconto Re- 
porter thinks the people will remember Mr. 
Wilson’s ‘“‘rigid attitude toward German 
sea-policy and his lenient attitude toward 
that of England.”’ The Norwegian Amerika, 
of Madison, adverts to a ‘‘lack of vigor in 
our foreign relations,’’ and adds that ‘‘the 
war in Europe and the great demand for 
war-supplies have helped the Administra- 
tion out considerably in our export trade, 
but have not helped our imports from the 
warring countries.” 


MINNESOTA TO OKLAHOMA 


Taking up now the States along the 
west bank of the Mississippi, we find in 
Minnesota, to start with, that while Mr. 
Root is admired by the West for his 
ability, to quote the St. Cloud Journal 
Press, he would not create the enthusiasm 
for a winning campaign as weuld a younger 
man. The former Senator from New York 
therefore is the second choice of The Journal 
Press, which names Senator Borah as its 
first, because the Idaho man would unite 
the party and bring back the Progressives 
whose defection resulted in Republican 
disaster in 1912. But»Mr. Root is the first 
choice of two other Minnesota editors, 
while Senator Borah is the second choice 
of three. The Thief River Falls News- 
Press, which places Mr. Borah first, says 
that it has no second choice; and it thinks 
the candidate should be a Western man, 
and that none other than the Idaho Senator 
is at all prominently mentioned. Other 
possibilities mentioned are Senator Cum- 
mins, ex-Senator Burton, Congressman 
Mann, Justice Hughes, ex-President Taft, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Irvine L. Lenroot, 
Congressman from Wisconsin. 

As for ex-President Roosevelt, the 
Fergus Falls Journal remarks that those 
who object to his Republicanism should 
name the man who is authorized to decide 
who are and who are not Republicans. As 
for the Progressives, this informant says 
they never left the Republican party in 
Minnesota and that 95 per cent. of the men 
who supported Colonel Roosevelt sup- 
ported the balance of the Republican 
ticket. In consequence, the Fergus Falls 
Journal adds that there will be no Pro- 
gressive ticket in 1916. A like opinion is 
exprest by 8 out of 12 Minnesota editors, 
while the Northfield News states that the 
‘*‘deserters”’ will beyond question vote the 
Republican ticket next year ‘‘if the right 
man is nominated.’’ Mr. Root first, Sen- 
ator Borah second, are the choices of this 
journal. From the Preston Times we hear 
that ‘“‘there are not enough Progressives 
left to wad a shotgun,”’ yet there is much 
dissension among Republicans, and this 
must be healed if Republican success is to 
be possible at the polls. 

As to the issue of the campaign, one 
editor professes that it is hardly: visible, 
altho he does add that the tariff will cut 
some figure in the Northwest, and that the 
national defense and our foreign policy will 





' loom up large. Eight of this observer’s 
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Elderly 
People 


are frequently lacking in old- 
time vigor, merely because 
they do not have proper 
nourishment—food that re- 
builds the body and keeps 
the mind healthy. 


With advancing years the 
digestive functions are apt to 
become sluggish, and assimi- 
lation is less active. 


To meet this condition, truly 
nourishing foods which are 
easily digested and quickly 
absorbed are necessary. 


Knowing this, a famous 


food expert produced 


Grape-Nuts 


—a scientific, partially predi- 
gested food, full of the rich 
nutriment of wheat and malt- 
ed barley, including the vital, 
life-giving phosphates grown 
in the grain. These elements 
are absolutely essential for 
normal health, but often lack- 
ing in the usual diet. 


Served with cream, or hot 
milk for those who need easy 
chewing, Grape-Nuts is deli- 
cious, and furnishes body- 
building, energy-producing 
nourishment— especially 
adapted for keeping folks 
“young” and vigorous, what- 
ever their years. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers. 
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contemporaries put’ down the tariff as the 
prime issue, and some of them join to it 
efficient business administration of the 
Government, the war-tax, preparedness. 
Two journals want national prohibition in 
the platform, and one of these urges tariff- 
reform by commission, the building of a 
national system of good roads, and the 
‘“‘soft pedal on war-preparation.” There 
seems to be no well-defined issue between 
the two great parties, another informant 
writes, except the old tariff bugaboo; but 
he does think a stand should be taken 
relative to better and more easily enforce- 
able laws for the proper regulation of 
so-called big business. 


North Dakota 


In the adjoining State of North Dakota 
we meet a somewhat similar impression 
about the platform of 1916. There is not 
one issue but several, remarks the James- 
town Alert, and it is difficult to say which is 
the foremost. This journal then names the 
readjustment of the tariff, the pacification 
of Mexico, radical reduction in the cost of 
running our Government, absolute neu- 
trality, moderate war-preparations, good 
roads, the stabilizing of prices of farm- 
products by Federal enactment, and the 
abolition of grain-gambling. From the 
Bismarck Tribune, which names the tariff 
and national defense as the issues, we hear 
that there is a feeling in North Dakota that 
the tariff-measures of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration have been prejudicial to agricultural 
interests, and that dairy and _ live-stock 
interests have been affected by foreign 
competition. The Beach Chronicle advo- 
eates preparedness, and the Fargo Search- 
light would make the fight on the questions 
of ‘‘a strong but not warlike international 
policy; a new industrial policy coupled 
with tariff readjustment—not so-called 
revision; and a policy of defensive pre- 
paredness, not militaristic.” The candi- 
dates capable of upholding such a plat- 
form, according to this journal, are first 
Senator Borah and _ secondly Senator 
Cummins. Providing the Republican 
National Convention is progressive in act 


‘and mind, we read, there will be no 


national Progressive ticket, but there will 
be a great deal of independence in State, 
county, and legislative offices. On the 
other hand, the Fargo Forum advises us 
that it is not known at present whether 
the Progressives will run independently or 
rejoin the Republicans; while the James- 
town Capital says that they will do neither, 
and that party lines were never before so 
indistinct in North Dakota. The latter 
journal puts Senator La Follette first for 
the nomination and Governor Johnson, of 
California, second, and would inscribe on 
the campaign banners ‘Peace and Pros- 
perity.”” The Forum would have Senator 
Cummins make the Presidential race on the 
issue of ‘‘a square deal for all the people’; 
and the Bismarck Tribune, with Mr. Root 
as first and ex-President Taft as second 
choice, tells us that ‘‘the right kind of a 
Republican will carry the State easily over 
President Wilson.”’ 


South Dakota 


In South Dakota the right kind of a 
Republican, according to three out of seven 
opinions, is Senator Cummins. Mr. Root 
and Justice Hughes also are named as first 
choice; while we hear mentioned as second 
Colonel Roosevelt, Senator Borah, and 
Congressman Mann. Senator Cummins 
Seems in the best position to unite the 
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“No lagging when you need 
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Colonel Dixie Enjoys Ignition Luxury 


“Enjoy the real luxury of magneto 


“The magneto supplies an ignition certainty not possible with 
From the first impulse on to 
racing speed, the magneto, as a self-contained source of elec- 
trical energy, is always responsive. 


magneto equipped car is like a giant for power, speed and 
These qualities are always shown in the 


DIXIE 


20th Century Ignition 
“Like the thoroughbred, the DIXIE is always at call, always 


responsive, always dependable! 
ment on a car means real ignition luxury.” a 


Splitdorf Electrical Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
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Yes, and more. That’s the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made sharper 
than new—in 10 seconds. Quick, 
velvety shaves for life with the won- 
derful, new 


Rotastrop 


For old style and safety razors. Drop 
blade in, turn handle, machine gives 
“‘heel and toe action,’’ just like a 
barber. 

10 Days Free Trial—W rite for 
booklet. Send name of nearest 
dealer and state make of razor. 
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“The Literary Digest’’ is the Most Vital 
Text-Book on Current Events 


“The need of a vital and up-to-date text-book 
on current events to put into the hands of my 


high-school girls, led me almost instinctively to — 


THE LITERARY DiGEstT. If such a text was to 
meet the demands of the average high-school 
student’s purse, it must be cheap; if it was to 
meet the standard of literary merit which a 
teacher of English in cosmopolitan New York 
must uphold, it must be carefully edited; if it 
was to be safe from the charge of propaganda, it 
must be unpartisan. THE LITERARY DIGEST met 
these various demands.”—Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. 
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Never wasa dessert con- 
fection more delightful— 
fragile wafers of delicate 
goodness with a filling 
of sweetened cream that 
fairly meltsonthetongue. 
Such are Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA Sugar Wafers—A confection for use 
with any dessert—at any time, anywhere. 
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A new book by George W. Jacoby, M.D., 
Fellow New York Academy of Medicine; Mem- 
ber American Neurological Association, New York 
Neurological Society, etc. He tells things that thou- 
sands of people never stop to consider, and shows 
why parents, physicians and teachers should make 
it their purpose to thoroughly understand the im- 
portant relation of the organs of the body to mental 
functions. ‘A splendid work that cannot fail to be 
of great assistance in training children.”" — Medical 
orld, Philadelphia, Pa. 

With 15 full-page illustrations. 

Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
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A Princess welcomed in the highest courts of 
Europe, her revelations have the stamp of genuine 
authority. Intimate with Kings, Queens, Statesmen, 
and various towering intellects of the past 40 years, 
her pages shed much light upon the great personalities 
now high in the councils of war. “If the year gives 
us many books as interesting, we will have some very 
entertaining reading,’’ says Jeannette L. Gilderina 
lengthy notice in the Chicago Tribune. Extralarge Octavo, 
beautifully illustrated. $3.75 net.; by mail, 16c extra. 
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factions in the State, observes the Water- 
town Public Opinion, which informs us 
that in South Dakota there is no Progres- 
sive party, and never has been. Progressive 
Republicans selected and elected Theodore 
Roosevelt on the Republican ticket. As 
they never bolted, it is not necessary for 
them to come back. The Watertown 
Saturday News and others agree that the 
Progressives-for the most part will sup- 
port the Republican ticket, but the Pierre 
Capital-Journal is of the belief that the 
Progressives will run an independent slate, 
while the Mitchell Republican tells us they 
will rejoin the Republicans “providing the 
nominee and platform are fairly satisfactory 
and iF the National Committee changes 
its apparent determination to rule the 
party FROM THE TORDOWN.” 

In the matter of platform some editors 
point to the tariff and the vacillating 
policies of the Democratic Administration. 
Some argue that to be kept out of the war 
is the main issue, while others mention our 
fiseal policies or ‘‘progressive Government 
as against machine boss-rule dominated 
by the corporations.’’ Finally, the Pierre 
Capital-Journal would base the campaign 
on the annexation of Mexico. 


lowa 

We have seen that Senator Cummins en- 
joys large esteem in South Dakota; but 
when we travel into his own State of Iowa 
we find him beyond doubt the favorite son. 
Out of 33 opinions 24 are emphatically for 
him as first choice, while Elihu Root is 
selected by 7 editors and Senator William 
F. Kenyon by 1. Other possible candidates 
in the view of Iowa observers are Senator 
Burton, Justice Hughes, Senator Sherman, 
Governor Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania; 
Senator Borah, Senator Weeks, ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, and former Vice-President 
Fairbanks. An authoritative summary of 
political sentiment in this State is furnished 
by Mr. Lafayette Young, editor of the 
Des Moines Capital, who says: 


‘“‘The Republican party of Iowa will 
present a candidate for President in the 
person of Senator A. B. Cummins....... 

‘*T do not know what the issues will be, 
but I would think they would be in relation 
to restoring the tariff to the products of 
the Pacifie Coast, including lumber and 
fruits, and in maintaining the sugar duty, 
and placing a duty on dyestuffs to induce 
capital to go into the manufacture of dye- 


‘““My guess would be that the Progres- 
sives will not run a separate ticket in this 
State.” — 

While the Cedar Rapids Republican con- 
cedes that the delegation from Iowa at 
the National Convention will go to Senator 
Cummins without contest, nevertheless it 
tells us: 


‘Even some of his closest friends do not 
expect him to be nominated. The thought 
is gaining ground in the State that all 
Cummins hopes to do is to be put in posi- 
tion to control the Presidential patronage 
in the event a:-Republican is elected—not 
a very high ambition for one who would 
be a statesman.” 


This journal js one of those that mention 
Mr. Root as first choice, as do the Mount 
Ayr Record-News, which calls him “‘the 
Canopus of the political starry firmament,” 
and the Fairfield Ledger, which says that 
‘““the candidacies of a lot of cheap and un- 
reliable politicians would go into hiding 
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if Mr. Root should announce that he will 
consent to the use of his name.” On 
the question of the probable action of the 
Progressives fifteen journals besides the 
Burlington Hawkeye state that they have 
disappeared in Iowa and that the Repub- 
licans of Iowa are practically united. 
Altho persuaded that the Progressives are 
returning, the Boone News-Republican re- 
marks that ‘‘there are a great many would- 
be political leaders in Iowa, and there will 
undoubtedly be some kind of a Progressive 
side-show next year’; but the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil emphasizes the fact that 
the Republicans must have a progressive 
candidate and platform in order to win. 
And several other papers agree. 

Thus we hear from the Storm Lake 
Pilot-Tribune that altho there will be no 
Progressive-party ticket in that region, yet 
if a man of the type of Penrose or Weeks is 
nominated ‘‘there will be trouble,in Iowa,”’ 
and the Marshalltown Times-Republican 
cautions us that in case a “reactionary” 
Republican is nominated the great danger 
is that the Progressives will vote the 
Democratic ticket in order to make their 
protest felt. Yet the Keokuk Gate City 
informs us that the Progressives will rejoin 
the Republican party and that many old- 
time Democrats are ready to desert their 
party—many for the first time. Con- 
sequently Republican victory is assured— 
“If the Republicans can get together on the 
right kind of a candidate.” So also the 
Dubuque Times-Journal holds that 90 
per cent. or more of the Progressives will 
rejoin the Republican party on national 
issues if a Republican of progressive 
tendencies is nominated; and in the opinion 
of the Sae City Sun and the Norwegian- 
Danish Visergutten, of Story City, if Sena- 
tor Cummins is nominated there will be 
no split. 

As to the platform the Des Moines 
Register and Leader squares it as follows: 
‘*‘President Wilson’s instability; Southern 
domination; Democratic inefficiency; Re- 
publican capacity for government.’’ The 
charge of Democratic inecompetency is 
voiced by other critics, among whom 
are the Burlington Hawkeye and Osceola 
Sentinel, which says it is a proved fact 
through the ‘‘big deficit in the Treasury, 
due largely to lack of tariff revenue and 
discrimination against the industries of 
the North by the Southern policies enacted 
in the latest session of Congress.” A pro- 
tective tariff is the sole issue stated by ten 
editors, while several others join to it pre- 
paredness, and the Mason City Globe-Gazette 
adds national prohibition. 


Nebraska’ 


’ Advancing into Nebraska we hear first 
from such an authority as Mr. Victor 
Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, that 
the platform of 1916 will be ‘‘ Protection of 
American rights at home and abroad; of 
American industries; of American natural 
resources.” This informant also tells us 
that “the Progressives are no longer iu 
evidence as a party” in his State, and that 
his first choice for the Presidential nomi- 
nation is Justice Hughes, “‘if he authorizes 
the use of his name,” his second “the next 
best man.” Out of 13 Nebraska editors 4 
pick Justice Hughes as first and 3 as second 
choice. Several make their selection with 
the proviso that Justice Hughes be willing 
to enter the race; but because the Wayne 
Herald has been informed that the former 
Governor of New York positively declines 
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Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are - daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac- 
tivities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and _ shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 


lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 






the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and _ skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa- 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital- 
ized with the skill and intelli- 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
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What Fire Underwriters Think of 


Terra Cotta TILES 


for roofing has been effectively demon- 
strated by Mr. C. H. Touzalin, of Chicago. 
He secures insurance on his residence, 
shown herein, at much less rate than is paid 
by a neighbor, whose home is built from 
same plans and same materials excepting 
that roof is of wood shingles and not the 
fire-proof Terra Cotta Tiles. 





Our illustrated booklet, ‘“‘The Roof 
Beautiful,’’ is sent free to any pro- 
spective builder upon request.’ 


Ludowici-Celadon Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


General Offices: 
1110-20 Monroe Bidg., Chicago, lll. 














The Problems 
Infant Feeding 


become intensified when for any 
cause the little one is deprived of the 
supply which nature provides or 
should have provided for it. 

Nothing can be so good as the normal milk of a 


pee 





healthy mother. Nothing can compensate for 
the loss of the tender “‘mothering’’ bestowed on 
the breast-fed baby. 

But there are t housandsand thousandseach year 
who must depend on other than mother’s milk, 

thousands to whom a safe substitute is a matter 
of life or death. The feeding problems of these 
babies are further complicated by the difficulty 
of getting a satisfactory supply of safe cows’ milk 
or else by the lack of knowledge of the niceties 
of milk modifications. These conditions present 
themselves with relentless frequency and their 
avoidance means much to the health of baby. 


The record of 


EAGLE 


CoNDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 
shows a growing list of healthy children who 
have been brought through the critical period 
into a vigorous, normal, happy childhood. 


The success of “EAGLE BRAND” in infant 
feeding is easily understood when its wonderful 
purity is considered. It is highly palatable. 
Babies like it. It is easily digested, consequently 
highly nourishing. It keeps well and is easily 
prepared, insuring a ready supply of wholesome, 
tresh food. 

If you could see the care we exercise in prepar- 
ing “EAGLE BRAND” you would know why 
it was awarded the 


GRAND PRIZE 
(Highest Award) 
at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exp. 
at Son Francisco 








Borden’s 
Condensed MilkCo. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 
Est. 1857 

As « li 
“BAGLE BRAND" has 
hundred uses. And it is 


always ready, wholesome 
and sweet. 
























. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. Lit. D. 12-15. 
108 Huds on Street, New York City 
Please send me ““Baby ”s Welfare,’ ‘which tells how to keep 
my baby well. Also ‘Baby's Biography,"’ to record events 
of his babyh od, as well as “‘Borden’s Recipes,’’ 
tell how t.. imjr ve my cooking. 
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to be nominated, it names Elihu Root first 
as ‘‘a statesman of the highest rank” who 
could be depended on to lead the nation 
with utmost wisdom. Of like mind is the 
Norfolk News, which believes that Mr. 
Root, ‘tin spite of his corporation connec- 
tions,” is a man of ‘“‘sound integrity and of 
distinguished mentality.” In view of his 
past statements the editor of this journal 
doubts whether even Theodore Roosevelt 
would oppose Root. By the 13 papers 
here represented Mr. Root is chosen first 
five times and second four times; while 
among other possible candidates we meet 
with the names of Senator George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska; Governor Whitman, 
of New York; Theodore Roosevelt, Sena- 
tor Weeks, ex-Senator Burton; former 
Governor Hadley, of Missouri; Senator 
Sherman, of Illinois. Senator Borah or 
Senator Kenyon would strengthen the 
Root ticket in the Central West, according 
to one of our informants, if nominated for 
Vice-President. 

For a concise summary of the political 
situation in Nebraska we turn to the 
Aurora Republican, which says: 


‘**Our guess is that President Wilson will 
be renominated without Mr. Bryan’s as- 
sistance, if not, in fact, over his active 
opposition; that this will have the effect 
of still further widening the breach in 
Nebraska Democracy and make probable 
the election of a complete Republican 
State ticket; that the Republicans will 
nominate a strong candidate for President 
on a platform of which national prepared- 
ness and restoration of the protective 
tariff with particular reference to changed 
conditions following the European War 
will be paramount features; and that the 
Progressives will generally forget past 
differences in a patriotic desire to rescue the 
country from Democratic misrule.”’ 


Nine other Nebraskan editors say that 
the Progressives are returning to the fold, 
but the contrary view that the Progressives 
will run an independent ticket is exprest by 
the Beatrice Express, and the Falls City 
Journal admits that it does not know what 
they will do. The Journal supported 
Roosevelt in 1912, we are told, and thinks 
now that the Progressives will cut a small 
figure unless the Republicans make a poor 
nomination from the Progressive stand- 
point. ‘‘Taft is just as objectionable,’’ 
The Journal adds, ‘“‘as he was in 1912.” 

In the matter of the issue all the editors 
here represented name the tariff as’ fore- 
most. As one observer says, it is the “‘only 
real issue’ whose ‘‘importance can not be 
overestimated,” and he adds that ‘ Re- 
publicans will stand for protection to Amer- 
ican products, the fruits of the factory 
and of the soil, the restoration of prosper- 
ity, jobs for the jobless, and a good price 
for the products of the factory and the 
farm.’ The adjustment of the tariff must 
be made by a permanent commission, in the 
view of the Nebraska City Press, which, in 
chorus with others, hails as an ‘additional 
plank in that platform the errors and 
weakness of Democratic policies, foreign 
and domestic. Another editor joins the 
plank of preparedness, and the Grand 
Island Independent advocates this policy 
only for defensive purposes and pleads for 
‘the absorption by the Government of the 
manufacture of munitions, armament, and 
battle-ships.”” Moreover, The Independent 
tells us that also there will probably be in- 
volved in the campaign the questions of 














neutrality, the Monroe Doctrine, and our 
foreign policy. 


Missouri 


So stanch an organ of Republicanism as 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat, in Missouri, 
the next State we visit, has not yet fixt 
on a Presidential choice. But the Globe 
Democrat does tell us that the tariff is to 
be the issue of 1916, and that so far as the 
Progressives are concerned there are no 
present indications of an independent 
ticket, and the Republican party in Mis- 
souri ‘‘seems to be fully restored.”’ In 
agreement with the latter opinion are 9 
out of 11 editors. Among them we may 
mention the editor of the Greenfield V edette, 
who says that 95 per cent. of the Pro- 
gressives are back in the old party and 
the remaining 5 per cent. may never get 
back, while the Milan Republican states 
that there are no Bull Moose Progressives 
any more, that Republicanism is always 
progressive, and it adds: ‘Our prodigals 
are back home and the fatted calf will be 
ready for next election.’”’ Nor are there 
any Progressives in Cooper County, accord- 
ing to the Boonville Republican, and yet 
this journal expects to see three parties in 
the State in 1916. Again, the Brookfield 
Budget, which bears the name of Theodore 
Roosevelt at the head of its editorial 
eolumns as its choice for President, and 
states as the issue ‘political righteousness,” 
claims that the Progressives in that region 
would unite on a Progressive candidate, 
whether it should be Colonel Roosevelt or 
some other man known not to be a stand- 
patter. Otherwise they will ‘‘favor a 
national Progressive ticket or vote for the 
reelection of President Wilson.’ On this 
particular point the Joplin News-Herald 
says that if a Progressive national ticket 
is put in the field it will be done ‘‘ through 
Democratic manipulation to weaken Re- 
publican strength, for the district is close.” 

As a Presidential possibility, former 
Governor Hadley, of this State, receives 
5 out of 10 votes cast variously for ex- 
President Taft, Elihu Root; James E. 
Watson, of Indiana; Congressman Mann, 
of Illinois; Justice Hughes, Senator Borah, 
Senator Sherman, and Senator Weeks. 

As to the issue of the campaign The 
News-Herald thinks it is too early yet to 
determine the question, altho it does men- 
tion as component features of the platform 
a non-partizan tariff commission, the ad- 
justment of domestic economic problems 
to meet the exigencies created by the war, 
and national defense on a basis ‘‘fitting to 
the war’s peace-conclusion rather than to 
present jingo demands.’’ Several other 
observers point to the tariff as the chief is- 
sue of 1916, and some add to it “‘eeconomy 
in the administration of our Government 
and a foreign policy that will protect 
American life and property rights.” “‘Amer- 
ican markets for American producers is 
the slogan which this country needs,” 
observes the Carthage Press, recurring to 
the protective tariff, “and the voters we 
believe are fully alive to the fact.’ Says 
the Kansas City Journal: ‘‘The Republi- 
cans will welcome this issue. Not within 
a generation has there been such an op- 
portunity to impress tariff truths upon the 
people. Even the war can not overshadow 
the great American issue.” 


Kansas 
In Kansas also protection is to be tho 
rallying-cry, according to no less an author- 
ity than Governor Arthur Capper, of that 
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State, who is the publisher of the Topeka 
Capital. What is more, he joins with the 
tarif the issue of national prohibition, 
picks Justice Hughes as his first choice 
for the nomination, Senators Cummins and 
Borah and ex-Senator Burton as _ his 
second choices, and adds: ‘‘The rank and 
file of the Progressive party are returning 
to the Republican party. In my judgment 


_ there will be no Progressive party in 1916.” 


That the Progressives will return to the 
Republican fold is also the observation of 
the Topeka State Journal and of others, 
altho the Iola Register notes that they have 
all come back, ‘‘with the exception of 
Victor Murdock, Henry Allen, and Bill 
White—and the two last are ‘showing 
signs.’”’ In this connection the Wichita 
Eagle, whose editor is Victor Murdock, 
places as candidates Colonel Roosevelt 
first and Governor Johnson second on 
an independent Progressive ticket for 
preparedness. We hear elsewhere that 
while the Progressive party is dead, Pro- 
gressive sentiment is as strong as ever and 
that it is something of a guess whether the 
Progressives will all vote the Republican 
ticket. The Salina Journal confesses that 
it does not know what they will do; the 
Galena Republican and others tell us they 
will not run an independent ticket provid- 
ing the Republicans afford them a candi- 
date and a platform that are progressive. 
This journal, which picks Governor Capper 
as a candidate, would couple with the 
tariff as issues, prohibition, woman suffrage, 
“keeping out of the war, and no large 
army.” Then we meet with the additional 
issues of preparedness, business methods in 
our Government, which, translated, means 
Democratic ineptitude and the Mexican 
and foreign policies of the Administration. 

Turning to the question: of candidates, 
the Clay Center Times, among various 
journals, picks Justice Hughes first and 
Senator Cummins second, yet it does not 
believe that the former Governor of New 
York will run, and fears that Senator 
Cummins “‘lacks the punch to win.’”’ So 
it decides that the man who can come 
nearest to defeating President Wilson is 
ex-Senator Burton, who is strong in him- 
self and a nominee Progressives can sup- 
port. From the Lawrence Journal we 
learn that the Republicans of Kansas are 
awaiting developments. Senator Borah is 
strong there, with the inherent weakness of 
coming from the Far West; while we read 
that Senator Cummins would not show 
strength because of his failure to support 
the prohibition law in Iowa. Elihu Root 
is popular, but is thought too old, and 
Senator Weeks is gaining strength. In a 
word, adds this journal, Kansas can unite 
on any good man who is the nation’s choice. 
The Topeka State Journal would nominate 
Elihu Root if Taft should not be a candi- 
date, and the former Senator from New 
York is also first choice of other Kansas 
editors. 


Arkansas 


As we pass into the adjoining State of 
Arkansas we learn from Republican editors 
that the protective tariff is the issue of 
chief importance there, while the Hunts- 
ville Republican prophesies that ‘‘nineteen 
hundred and sixteen will be the year of 
emancipation from Democratic misrule 
caused by a dogged determination to carry 
out an impractical pet theory. The public 
is getting enough of experiment work.” This 
journal and the Mammoth Spring Progress 
name Elihu Root as first choice for the 
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KOHLER 
Enameled Plumbing Ware 
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With this hygienic construction there are no plates to 
be adjusted, no joints to spring apart, no cracks to col- 
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ated in the enamel of every KOHLER 
fixture, is our guarantee of quality and 
prevents substitution of inferior ware. 





= Send us the name of your architect and 
plumber, and let us mail you a free copy 
of our interesting illustrated booklet, 
**KOHLER OF KOHLER,”’ the story 
of a community devoted to the manu- 
facture of enameled plumbing ware. 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every = Tl 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. at Oy 


e|Y of Yours 


—IS HE A PAYING INVESTMENT? If you 
have done the square thing by him, his maintenance 
and education, up to 20 years of age, has cost you in 
CASH some $2000 to $2500. Is he a paying 
investment? Just one thing may wreck him as quickly 
as a big defalcation would wreck a bank Yes, 
DRINK WILL DO IT. Prof. A. A. Hopkins 
makes all this clear on a Dollar and Cents basis in his 
new book *‘ Profit and Lossin Man.” ‘A word 
in season” may save you and your boy great sorrow 
and loss. Get this new, practical book. Read it! 
r2mo, cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 













in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you free a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 
State size and which style wanted 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept C, Boston, Mas. 
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PrimeHere Not Here 


One drop of gasoline right at the spark is worth twenty drops anywhere 
else in your cylinders. 
In a really cold cylinder, gasoline simply will not vaporize rapidly enough 
for the gas to travel to the spark. 
So priming through the priming cup, or by taking the spark plugs out, is 
not effective. 
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have a priming cup right on the plug. The gasoline trickles right down 

the core and drips from the electrode—right where the spark jumps. 
A spark and gasoline at one and the same point at the same time 

means an explosion—that’s all there is to it. 

You may not need them often but when you do need 


them, Priming Plugs are worth many, many times the few 
cents additional cost. 

Your dealer will tell you which one is made to serve 
your motor. 


4 Get a set today and be swre that there will be no 
starting delays this winter, no matter how low the 
mercury drops. 


The price is $1.25 each. 

Like all Champion Spark Plugs, Champion 
Priming Plugs are uniformly dependable. 

Be sure the name “Champion” is on the 
porcelain,—not merely on the box. 


N,, Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Ny 202 Avondale Avenue 
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DELUSIONS IN DIET 


By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


An interesting, clearly-written treatise by an eminent 
authority, on the quantity and quality of food required 
by the normal person. Discusses Fletcherism and the 
theories of Professor Chittenden, of Yale, and concludes 
that the advocates of parcimony in nutrition are in 
opposition to the experience of the race. Cloth, 75c. 
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Presidential candidacy, while Senator Sher- 
man is first pick of the Marshall Republican, 
Other names mentioned are Senator H4rd- 
ing, of Ohio; Senator Bourne, of California; 
and Governor Johnson, of the same State. 
The general feeling of the journals here 
represented is that the Progressives will 
return to the Republican fold. 


Oklahoma 


Next door, in Oklahoma, the Enid Events 
says that the ‘‘Republicans and Progres- 
sives are united.’’ Five editors join with 
this journal in the statement that the Pro- 
gressives have come back home. Yet the 
Muskogee Phenix (Ind. Rep.) informs us 
that as yet there is no decided sentiment, 
in that neighborhood, altho many Progres- 
sives have announced their return to the 
Republican party. For all that, the Guy- 
mon Herald observes: 


“If the Progressives are given a square 
deal they will be back in the Republican 
party, but they won’t swallow reactionary 
dictation. Taft could no more lead the 
Republican party to success to-day than 
he did in 1912. The Progressives seem 
inclined not so much to demand Roosevelt 
as they demand incorporated in the Re- 
publican platform essentials of good govy- 
ernment, knocked out by the Chicago 
convention, and which they feel Roosevelt 
the best qualified to represent. Borah 
might do, but he awakens no apparent 
national interest; Cummins is likewise 
weak; Weeks inspires no enthusiasm worth 
while, and Herrick isn’t cutting any ice 
with the common herd. Whitman doesn’t 
seem to fill the bill, and Hughes, the one 
big man left, refuses to have it. Roosevelt 
could clean Wilson’s plow if he received 
the nomination from the Republican 
party, for he still overshadows all candi- 
dates. But The Herald is for almost any- 
body but Wilson.” 


Ex-President Taft is the first choice of 
the Ponea City Courier, while Elihu Root 
is named first by the Ardmore Statesman 
and the Bartlesville Enterprise and second 
by three other journals. The Enterprise 
speaks of Colonel Roosevelt as its second 
choice “if he gets right,’’ and we hear 
mention of Senators Weeks, Borah, and 
Cummins; of Myron T. Herrick and Con- 
gressman Mann. Chief Justice Hughes is 
the first choice of the Alva Review-Courier 
and of the Stillwater Gazette. 

As for the issue, remarks The Gazette, it 
will be the ‘‘same old thing’’—the tariff, 
an expression voiced by several of its con- 
temporaries. The Chandler News-Pub- 
licist speaks of it as the protection of home 
industries, ‘‘which means the protection 
of the interests of all classes”; and the 
Ponea City Courier would join with the 
tariff the issue of ‘“‘reasonable preparation 
for war.” National economy and our 
foreign policy are other planks proposed, 
along with that of the Ardmore Statesman 
inscribed ‘‘ inability of the Democrats 
to understand big-business conditions and 
regulate without destroying.’ In the 
matter of the Administration’s foreign 
policy the Enid Events makes particular 
allusion to Mexico, and adds: ‘The im- 
pression prevails that by failing to recog- 
nize the Huerta Government when all 
other nations did, the Administration 
became responsible to a large extent for the 
resultant loss of life and destruction of 
American property in Mexico.” 
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COLORADO TO THE COAST 


We venture now into the Far West, with 
Colorado as the wedge State. To begin 
with the Pueblo Chieftain, we find that the 
tariff is the big issue, that it will accept 
the nominee of the Republican National 
Convention, and that as for the Pro- 
gressives “political conditions are not 
favorable to Progressive segregation in 
the Presidential campaign.” Nine other 
journals, including the Rocky Ford Enter- 
prise, say that the Progressives have all, or 
the majority of them at least, returned to 
thefold. The party is a thing of the past, 
we are told by some observers, by others 
that it will be merged with the Republicans 
rather than attempt to finance what seems 
a hopeless campaign. And yet a warning 
voice is lifted here as in other States where 
the Progressive obituary is all ready for the 
press. It is seen in the remark of the 
Montrose Press that there is “‘not enough 
of them left to form a corporal’s guard— 
unless the Republican party should nomi- 
nate a man like former President Taft.” 
Out of 12 Colorado papers, 11, with the 
Pueblo Chieftain, fix upon the tariff either 
as the sole issue or in conjunction with 
other features. National defense is the 
adjunct of the tariff as the Brush Repub- 
lican views the campaign, to which the 
Fort Collins Express adds—an American 
merchant marine; national prohibition; not 
conservation, but development of natural 
resources; a scientific tariff-adjustment 
commission; and an industrial commission 
with power to end strikes. Among other 
issues are a foreign policy free from vacilla- 
tion, and also equal suffrage. According 
to the Leadville Herald-Democrat, the slogan 
is ‘‘America for Americans,” and it urges 
the passing of laws, if necessary, more 
effectually ‘‘to consolidate the United 
States into a nation, and not a collection of 
immigrants.”” The Grand Junction News, 
in addition to the tariff and defense ques- 
tion, puts in a plea for the ‘prevention 
of the sale of ammunition to any warring 
country that prevents America’s products 
from going overseas to neutral nations.” 

Of different mind is the La Junta Tribune, 
which names Theodore Roosevelt as the 
issue and as its first and second choice, 
and tells us the Progressives will rejoin 
the Republican party, as it hopes Colonel 
Roosevelt will. Colonel Roosevelt receives 
one more first mention in Colorado, where 
Senator Borah gets 3, Elihu Root 1, 
and Justice Hughes 2. Other candidates 
proposed are Senator Cummins, Myron 
T. Herrick, William Howard Taft, Con- 
gressman Mann, ex-Senator Burton, Sena- 
tor Sherman, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Governor Johnson, of California; Governor 
Whitman, of New York, and “any good 
standpat Republican.” The latter sug- 
gestion emanates from an editor who 
says the Progressives are “dead” in his 
vicinity. 

New Mexico 


To the south of Colorado, in New Mexico, 
Elihu Root has first mention once, as has 
also Justice Hughes; but Mr. Root receives 
two second mentions and Congressman 
Mann one. The Albuquerque Journal (Ind. 
Rep.) picks President Wilson first to run 
on a platform of ‘Americanism,’ and 
says there is hardly any likelihood of a 
third party in 1916. Most of the Pro- 
gressives will go over to the Republicans 
and some to the Democrats. The Silver 
City Enterprise agrees that the Progressives 
have all come back to the Republican 
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fold, and it would wage war on the pres- | 


ent Administration’s “foreign policy of 
vacillation, the tariff, and the extrava- 
gance of the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth 
Congresses.” 


Arizona 


In Arizona we find that the Flagstaff 
Coconino Sun makes the issue the tariff 
and ‘“‘Democratic incompetency,’’ while it 
tells us also that according to the statement 
of their own leaders the Progressive move- 
ment is dead in Arizona. This journal 
gives Senator Sherman as first and Elihu 
Root as second choice for the nomination. 
The Tucson Citizen names respectively ex- 
Senator Burton and Justice Hughes, and 
the Prescott Journal-Miner, Senator Weeks 
and ex-Senator Burton, altho it confesses 
that it really has no particular choice. 
Both these papers state the tariff as the 
issue and tell us also that the Progressives 
will rejoin the old party. 


Nevada 


Passing in a northerly direction through 
Nevada we hear again, but from the Elko 
Free Press, that the Progressives have 
fused with the old party. The choice of 
nominee is first Justice Hughes and second 
Senator Borah. The issue is the tariff, and 
this journal adds for our information that 
‘“Nevada is feeling business depression now 
more than at any time, and the defeat of 
Senator Pittman (Dem.) is a foregone con- 
clusion, owing to the dissatisfaction with 
the present national Administration.” 


Utah 


In the adjoining State of Utah, the Salt 
Lake Tribune informs us that the cam- 
paign will be fought on the ‘‘ tariff, Mexico, 
and the war,” 
first choice and former vice-President Fair- 
banks or ex-President Taft as second. As 
to the Progressives, says The Tribune, they 
maintain an organization, but the in- 
dividuals are drifting back into the Re- 
publican party rapidly. So observes also 
the Logan Republican, which would favor 
first Elihu Root and second Henry Ford 
on the tariff platform; while, with Senator 
Borah first and Senator Sherman second on 
this prosperity issue, the Park City Record 
observes: 


“There will be no ‘independent’ or 
Progressive ticket in this section. The 
Progressives are now ardent Republicans, 
patiently waiting to cast their votes with 
the ‘overwhelming majority’ for a hepub- 
lican President, no matter who he may be 
or from what State he hails.’ 


Wyoming 


The word from Wyoming on the latter 
point as it comes through the Cheyenne 
Wyoming Tribune is that ‘‘we must nomi- 
nate a Republican, but a man who under- 


stands the significance of the Progressive | 
protest in 1912—a candidate who takes | 


nothing for granted and knows that ‘the 
world do move.’” Nearly all the Pro- 
gressives have come back, The Tribune 
adds, and it names as its first choice for the 
nomination Justice Hughes and as second 
Senator Cummins or Borah on a platform 
as follows: ‘The tariff; the unsettled 
Mexican situation; Federal aid to public 
highways; preparedness and international 
arbitration; regulation of trusts and labor- 
unions with a view to curb over-capitaliza- 
tion and the waste of strikes.” 


and mentions Elihu Root as | 
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Montana 


Crossing the line into Montana, we learn 
from the Billings Gazette that the platform 
will be “protection for the American pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, and workingman by 
an adequate tariff, representing at least 
the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad,’ while it selects for 
candidate ‘‘the choice of the convention.” 
This journal tells us, moreover, that through 
eastern Montana nearly a!l the Progres- 
sives have come back to the fold of 
Republicanism. 


Idaho 


In Idaho, our next stop, we find the 
favorite-son State of the Far West. Its 
senior senator, William E. Borah, is the 
first choice for Presidential honors of 18 
out of 20 editors. As one puts it, “‘big- 
hearted, big-brained Bill Borah is the man 
of the hour and the party’s one and best 
bet.”” And the Council Leader, mindful 
of its geographical position, says: 


“We believe the West has reached a 
state of development that entitles one of 
its sons to occupy the Presidential chair. 
In our present senior Senator we find a 
man fully competent for the position, a 
man who understands the needs of both 
the East and the West. He is the greatest 
statesman in the West and has few equals 
in the United States.” 


The two Idaho journals that do not 
select Senator Borah name Elihu Root and 
Justice Hughes. The possibilities as second 
choice are: ex-Senator Burton, ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, ex-President Roosevelt, Justice 
Hughes, Elihu Root, Joseph G. Cannon. 
One feature of importance in the candidacy 
of Senator Borah, as various Idaho journals 
view it, is that he will weld the Republicans 
and Progressives together. Most of the 
latter have come back, says the Cceur 
d’Alene Press, and with a man of Senator 
Borah’s type to head the ticket Idaho 
would assuredly be Republican. He is 
progressive, a protectionist, and has the 
record of loyalty to Republican principles, 
which gives him a large following. On the 
other hand the Coeur d’Alene Journal, 
while telling us that most of the Progres- 
sives have returned to the fold, adds that 
those who still stay out claim they will 
keep up their organization and put a 
national and State ticket in the field. 
For the Republican nomination it men- 
tions Senator Borah first, and says: 


“If Borah were not a candidate the 
Idaho vote in the national convention 
probably would be cast for a strong Middle- 
West or Eastern leader. Burton possibly 
would have the best chance, or possibly 
Root. The Idaho sentiment is progressive 
to a certain extent, but the sentiment for 
a candidate of wide knowledge of national 
affairs—a large and capable leader—is the 
first consideration with the rank and file 
of Idaho Republicans, as well as of the 
party leaders.” 


The Idaho Falls Post assures us that 
Senator Borah is the strongest man who 
could be nominated because, as stated 
above, he would unite the party, and it 
adds that the future action of the Pro- 
gressives depends very largely on the 
wisdom or the foolishness of those in con- 
trol of the Republican party. “If the 
party is wise and conciliatory the Pro- 
gressives will reaffiliate. If not, the Re- 
publicans will have lesson No. 2 ad- 
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ministered.” Thus, altho the majority of 
the editors here represented say that the 
Progressive party has collapsed in Idaho, 


| or that if it attempts to run a State ticket 





it will not have votes enough to affect 
either of the old parties, Progressive feeling 
is seemingly still running pretty strong. 
For instance, the editor of the Nampa 
Leader-Herald tells us that if the Republi- 
cans put up a Progressive man the Pro- 
gressives will mostly return to the fold; 
otherwise they will run an independent 
ticket, and this informant continues: ‘‘I 
am not guided by my personal desires in 
saying this, for I am known as an old-line 
Republican or standpatter. I am just 
giving it to you as it looks to me.” In like 
tones speaks the editor of the Weiser 


| Signal, who observes: 





“‘A great majority of those who bolted in 
1912, and half of those who did not bolt, 
believed President Taft had betrayed us 
into the hands of a national plunderbund, 
and even if Colonel Roosevelt had re- 
mained in the wilds of Africa nothing could 
have saved his Presidential protégé from 
an ignominious defeat.” 


By way of contrast we quote from the 
Malad City Enterprise the statement that 
with President Wilson renominated, as 
appears likely, there is ‘‘no man equal to 
Mr. Taft to run against him.” 

On the question of platform, as is the 
case in other States, we find the tariff to 
be the foremost issue. Again, some join 
with it such matters as defensive pre- 
paredness, Government control of mon- 
opoly, a foreign policy of vigor, not 
vacillation, repudiation of the Adminis- 
tration’s Philippine policy, the crushing 
of the spoils system, Democratic extrava- 
gance and inefficiency, and the establish- 
ment of a merchant marine. On the latter 
point the Wood River Times reminds us 
that there is not an American vessel to be 
seen on the Pacific Ocean; while the 
Hollister Herald would wage the campaign 
on the issue of ‘‘increased Federal control 
and regulation of ‘big business’ as opposed 
to the Democratic policy,” and _ the 
Emmett Index would have ‘‘a more pro- 
gressive policy along many of the lines 
advocated by Roosevelt and his associates.” 


Washington 


We have now reached the Coast, and, 
beginning with the State of Washington, 
learn from the Spokane Chronicle the fol- 
lowing disinterested information: 


‘*As a non-partizan paper it would hardly 
be right for The Chronicle to express 
preferences as to the nominee or the issue 
to be chosen by the Republicans. Borah 
has many supporters here; Weeks has 
friends; Cummins also; Hughes has ar- 
dent admirers—but no real erystallization 
of sentiment among Washington Republi- 
cans is apparent up to this time. . . . Signs 
point strongly to the nomination of at 
least a ‘skeleton’ Progressive ticket in this 
State and county in 1916. It is doubtful 
if all the places on the ticket will be filled 
or if any serious attempt will be made to 
wage an aggressive campaign. Many 
Progressive leaders of 1912 are -already 
looking forward to a fight for places on the 
regular Republican ticket next year—as 
Poindexter for Senator and ‘Bob’ Hodge 
for Governor. But it is considered a safe 
prediction that the Progressive party 
will make at least a formal reappearance in 
the field.” 








Other observers advise us that the matter 
is in doubt, with the added remark that 
most of the leaders are prepared to go into 
the party which looks like a winner—what- 
ever it happens to be. Even if there 
should be a third ticket, the Walla Walla 
Union informs us, it will not “cut much 
ice,”’ and that with the announcement of 
Senator Poindexter, ‘‘lone Progressive in 
the upper house of Congress,” that he is 
to be candidate for reelection as a Re- 
publican, the “‘waning hopes of the Bull 
Moosers went pretty much to smash.” 
The Colville Statesman-Index, the Sumas 
News, the Chehalis Bee-Nugget, and others 
state that the Progressives have gone back 
to the Republican party. On the other 
hand, we are advised by the Ellensburg 
Record that if a strong Progressive Re- 
publican candidate is nominated, the Pro- 
gressives will probably return to the 
Republican party, but that if a reactionary 
man is named it is not probable that 
Washington will prove Republican. 

As a candidate fit to meet the situation 
in the party this journal puts Senator 
Cummins first and Senator Borah second. 
But Justice Hughes has three first mentions 
in this State and one second, while others 
named are ex-Senator Burton, ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, Elihu Root, and Congressman 
Mann. The Walla Walla Union, which 
places Justice Hughes first, gives Senator 
Borah as second choice, altho it realizes 
that ‘“‘on account of geographical consider- 
ations he is out of it.” As to the issue, 
this journal says it is the tariff once again, 
and especially if the war in Europe should 
end before the campaign is under way. 
Various other journals also fix upon the 
tariff, and some would include as well 
preparedness. As to the latter the Seattle 
Argus observes: ‘‘The Coast favors arma- 
ment, but it is hard to become enthusiastic 
on anempty stomach.” Another secondary 
issue is the Panama Canal tolls. 


Oregon 


Moving southward into Oregon we are 
told by the Portland Oregonian that the 
issue is military preparedness and the 
tariff, and that its choice of candidates is 
the nominee of the convention ‘provided 
he is not a reactionary.”’ As for the Pro- 
gressives, The Oregonian says they ‘‘ecut no 
figure.’”’ Except a few who are officially 
connected with the party, they have come 
back to the Republicans. Other journals 
also inform us that the Progressives have 
returned or will return to the fold, altho, 
as the Eugene Register says, confirming 
the Oregonian’s statement, ‘‘there ‘are a 
few leaders left who feel that they can not 
consistently return, but a general with no 
privates is a poor fighting unit.’’ Never- 
theless the Marshfield Coos Bay Times 
calls attention to the fact that while the 
Progressives are tending to go back, they 
will balk if the radical conservatives, the 
old-time standpatters, are in control. 

The issue of 1916, according to this 
journal, is Peace, and it argues that 
‘‘preparedness for war fosters the war- 
spirit and eventually leads to war. The 
West wants peace.” The Oregon con- 
temporaries of this journal, however, are 
more interested in the protective tariff as 
an issue to offset the treasury deficit and 
‘“‘war-tax.’’ Concerning candidates, the 
Salem Statesman has no choice to express 
for anybody more definite than ‘‘the best 
man.” Justice Hughes receives first men- 
tion from three editors, ex-President Taft 
and Senator Cummins one from each, 
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Senator Borah, ex-Senator Burton, and 
Senator La Follette are each named once. 


California 


No sooner do we get into California than 
we realize that the questions of candidate 
and platform are overshadowed by the 
problem of Progressivism. In this State 
the Progressive party is in power, we are 
reminded by the Fresno Republican, and 
it arrived there by “‘a revolutionary cap- 
ture of the Republican organization and 
nominations, through the direct primary 
in 1910. We have, therefore, already been 
victorious and expect again to be victorious 
by the new non-partizan method. We 
are, therefore, equipped to do our part in 
whatever course Eastern progressives may 
adopt—conditioned always absolutely on 
the understanding that if it is a ‘Republi- 
can’ ticket we are expected to support, it 
must be a Republicanism which is uncom- 
promisingly progressive in candidates, plat- 
form, and organization.”’ Since this was 
written, at an election held on October 26, 
a group of laws was submitted to the 
voters of California. .‘‘One of these,’ the 
San Francisco Chronicle points out, ‘was 
designed to do away with political parties. 
It was rejected by a large majority. The 
impression is general that the rejection of 
the measure sounded the death-knell of thé 
Progressive party in California.” And 
Mr. Harrison Gray Otis, editor of the Los 
Angeles Times, writes: ‘‘Hiram Johnson, 
the Progressive Pretender, sustained a 
solar-plexus blow in the latest popular 
vote.” The Progressives are not likely to 
run an independent ticket, according to Mr. 
Otis, who adds: ‘‘ Their leaders will indicate 
with grimaces their dislike of ‘crow,’ but 
the rank and file will ‘line up’ with the Old 
Guard.” California Progressives, observes 
the San Bernardino Sun, “‘still think they 
will do to the nation what they have done 
to California—Mexicanize its policies.” 

To consider the status of the Pro- 
gressives by figures, we find that 14 out of 
42 California editors report them as dis- 
appearing. Some go into the Republican, 
some into the Democratic, and about 
one-quarter of them into the Socialist party, 
according to the Healdsburg Scimitar. 
From the Whittier News we hear that the 
Progressives will follow Governor Johnson’s 
lead in that district, and the editor adds: 
“Personally I know of many individual 
cases where a once rabid Progressive will 
now vote for a wooden Indian if the 
Republican party honors it with a nomi- 
nation.” While 11 editors say the Pro- 
gressives are fading away, there are 10 
who insist that they will run an inde- 
pendent ticket. How evenly opinion seems 
to be divided is evidenced in the state- 
ment of the Pomona Review that the 
Progressives have largely died away since 
the election of October 26, and that of the 
Pomona Progress, which claims that the 
Progressive victory in California last fall 

(1914) leads the Progressives to believe 
that California has ‘‘renounced the Re- 
publican party for all time.” 


Above we have seen the Fresno Re- 
publican condition the return of the Pro- 
gressives to the Republican fold on the 
understanding that the candidate, plat- 
form, and organization must be of pro- 
gressive character. A similar idea is held 
by 11 out of our total of 42 California 
editors, altho they do not all express it in 
the same way. For instance, the Tulare 
Register speaks of the Progressives as 
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| The Chair Above You 


Bae, Let 
These 
Men 
Help 
You 
To It 


HEY all started at the bottom. They all found their 

way to the top by ways hard and long. Let them show 
you the shorter and easier way. Let them tell you their mis- 
takes and their experiences—so that you can.go ahead with 
surer step. Learn ina few hours what they:learned through 
many years in the ‘MASTER WORKERS’ BOOK.” This 
text was originally issued in four volumes, but 
is about to be published in one volume, well . 
bound, well printed and well illustrated, 1,500 
pages crowded with ideas, thoughts, experiences 
and instructions that will help you. This great new 
volume by the Master Workers of this country is 
yours free of charge, if you mail the coupon today. 


These Four Books Now Printed as One 


The four titles listed below were first published to sell at 
$6.00, but the art of book-making has enabled us to take 
these four great books and, by using a thin Bible paper, 
give you the work of these masters in one splendid volume. 


The New Freedom—By Woodrow Wilson 

The Difficult Art of Getting—By John D. Rockefeller 
The Empire of Business—By Andrew Carnegie 

The Highways of Progress—By James J. Hill 


It makes no difference whether you are just beginning, or whether you are 
already at the head of a big business—the books that these men have written 
will help you. It makes nodifference if you'are a business man, professional man, 
writer, thinker, executive. In these pages you will find things never thought of 
or heard of before. Here you will find idea after idea that will be worth money 
to you; thoughts that may even change your whole life, for these are the re- 
vealing books of the most powerful men in America. 


With the World’s Work for a Year 


It is because we want you to read the WORLD'S WORK, the great 
interpreter of progress, and because we know that reading the 
WORLD'S WORK is a habit easily formed, that we will give 

you this book free asan inducement toget yoursubscription < 
for the WORLD'S WORK. Send the coupon and TEN Ry 
CENTS. It will bring the first number of the maga- y 
zine promptly. It will bring this great new volume .O 
just as soon as it comes from the bindery, all <A 
charges prepaid, for examination. We will enter 
your subscription for the WORLD'S WORK 
for one year and if you are satisfied with the ce) 
book when you see it, you are to pay us 
$3.00, the regular price of the magazine, 

and keep the book with our compli- &, 
ments. & 


Send Only 10c. Now 4% 


We are printing a limited .O 
edition of this great Master = 
Workers’ Book and this 
offer closes just as soon 
as the eldjition is ex- 
hausted, and the 
World’s Work sub- 
scription list has 
reached a certain figure. 
Aday’s delay may mean 
a disappointment. Send 
the coupon today. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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Z* DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO.,GardenCity, N.Y. 
Dear Sirs—I enclose toc. (stam qecentnd). 
Please enter my name for “‘World’s Work” for 
a year and send me free the Master Workers’ 
k—bound in cloth. If this book is not valuable 
to me, I will return it at your expense. Otherwise, I 
will send you $3.00 for the magazine. 






PT EI GS Se eT REE... sc0se sahsabsexe 


V2 Mf you prefer to pay in full at once, send only $3.00 with your order. 
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This 10-Day Sample - 
Mailed Free 





The Simple Truth 
about 
Acid-Mouth’ 


*‘Why do cavities appear in 
my teeth in spite of the fact I 
always brush them regularly ?”’ 


This is the guery on the lips 
of thousands. Here’s the amswer 


—‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


PEBECO 
TOOTH PASTE 


is the dentifrice that acts against acid- 
condition of the mouth. 

Modern preservation of the teeth 
demanded a dentifrice which would save 
teeth. 

The undisguised, unsweetened taste 
of Pebeco will surprise you. It leaves 
a feeling of delightful hygienic mouth 
cleanliness. 


Sample Tube and Test Papers FREE 


A ten-day trial tube and acid-test papers to 
test your mouth for acid—sent free. May we 
have your name and address ? 





Manufacturing Chemists 
126 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 
EVE Ay : = 











Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes 













For enlivening Sermons, Addresses, Speeches, etc. A Col- 
lection of Good and Timely Illustrations with which to 
drive your argument home. Incidents, quotations, and 
bright stories on almost every conceivable subject. Some- 
thing here to intensify your every telling point. Thorough 
topical and textual index. 8vo, Cloth, 471 pp. $2 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes 





Fresh Air Ww ithout Drafts sige Buys the 
4 “Delany” 
Non - Breakable 


For homes, of- 
fices, schools, 
institutions, fac- 
tories, etc. 
Manufactured re meet a demand for 
a low price, efficient ventilator. Size ’ fits windows from 
24 to 45 inches wide, *from 35 to it inches. Beauti- 
fully finished in black enamel, baked on, also white for homes. 

The ‘‘Delany”’ is an all-year neces- 
10 Days’ Free Tri sity. Protects against wind in sum- 
mer—against drafts in winter. Order NOW—for your health’s sake. 
wreesseseeeee 10-DAY TRIAL COUPON . 
Universal Ventilating Co., 400E. 14th 8t.,KansasCity,Mo. : 
Enclosed please find. . . .Send me : 
lany*’ Ventilatore—it Name 

not entirely satistactory, I will r 
turn within 10 days and you will Address 

refund my money. 





eaeeeasensereneee, 
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‘“‘watchfully waiting and inclined to go 
back”’ if the platform and candidate are 
of the right sort. But the Lakeport Bee 
says that “‘the question of reunion of the 
Republican and Progressive parties lies 
mainly with the Republicans.’”’” Summing 
up the situation, the Portersville Mes- 
senger informs us that while the Pro- 
gressive party in California is stronger 
probably than in other States because the 
political machinery of the State is in its 
hands, yet, owing to the general depression 
in business, Republicans of all shades of 
political opinion realize the necessity of 
working for a triumph of Republican 
principles, and it adds that ‘‘personal 
partyism is no longer popular.” 

As to the eandidate, the strictly Re- 
publiean San Franciseo Chronicle asks only 
for ‘‘a sound Protectionist’’ with protec- 
tion for his platform, while the Los Angeles 
Times would couple ‘‘ America First’’ with 
protection and names Elihu Root first 
choice and Senator Sherman second. The 
Senator from Illinois receives only this 
mention in California, where other possi- 
ble candidates run as follows: Elihu Root, 
13; Senator Borah, 8; Justice Hughes, 
8; Governor Johnson, 7; Colonel Roose- 
velt, 6; Senator Cummins, 6; ex-President 
Taft, 6; President Wilson, 4. Others men- 
tioned are Congressman Mann, Senator 
La Follette, ex-Ambassador Herrick; Gov- 
ernor Willis, of Ohio; former Vice-President 
Fairbanks, ex-Senator Beveridge, Henry 
Ford, Major-General Goethals, and Gov- 
ernor Whitman. Some journals think it 
too early yet to state their preference and 
feel they would rather wait for ‘‘a full- 
sized man to show his head in the offing.” 
A side-light on the availability of Governor 
Johnson is afforded in the remark of the 
Long Beach Telegram that altho it has op- 
posed him ‘‘in the interests of harmony,” 
still it would like to see him nominated for 
Vice-President. 

The platform for the Republican candi- 
date, say 28 editors, is a protective tariff. 
Preparedness, mentioned by 9, is next 
in prominence. Other issues stated are: 
The Administration’s foreign policy; the 
abolition of the war-tax; the Panama- 
Canal tolls; a square deal for big business; 
economy in the national Government; the 
merchant marine; progressivism; the Mon- 
roe Doctrine; the socialization of industrial 
activities; America’s attitude in the war, 
and real neutrality. The editor of the Co- 
rona Courier speaks out in meeting to the 
voters on candidates and issue as follows: 


“‘T am heartily sick of Roosevelt and his 
noisy talk; Taft is proving a better man 
out of office than in; Wilson deserves 
eredit for many things, but there are a 
few suggestions going the rounds out here 
in the West that his opposition from Wall 
Street in 1916 will not be very pronounced 
owing to the fact that the big loan went 
through so very easily with not a word 
from Washington. In harmony with strict 
neutrality we can hardly see how he could 
have avoided entering a protest. 

“‘The issue should not be that old ghost 
of an issue, the tariff, but rather a return 
to a truly business administration, run on 
business principles, with a view of getting 
the greatest returns for the money spent. 
All this talk of a greater Army and Navy 
is pure buncombe, and the Administration 
should be big enough to see the hidden 
graft. If only the. people would do a litile 
thinking for themselves and not let the big 
dailies do it all!” 


1915 


CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE BALKANS 


November 30.—In Montenegro the Aus- 
trians capture Plevlje and take Jabuka 
in northern Novibazar. 

December 1.—Monastir surrenders to the 
Bulgarians. Roumania mines the Dan- 
ube, closing the river both to the 
Russians and the Bulgars. 





December 3.—The Entente Allies reject 
Greece’s proposal that the details of 
Allied freedom of action in Macedonia 
and in Greek waters be left to a com- 
mission formed of the General Staffs 
of the Allied and Greek armies. 

The Franeo-British line, which runs from 
east of |Strumitsa through Krivolak, 
to the Crna River, holds fast. 


December 7.—In Montenegro the Austrian 
forces reach a point fifteen miles within 
the borders, in the neighborhood of 
Plevlje; to the south, above Berane, 
they are attacking the Montenegrin 
main positions. Further south, it is 
claimed, the Austrians force their way 
into Ipek. In the southeastern corner, 
the Bulgarians take Djakova. 


December 8.—lIndications are that the 
Allied forces are compelled to retreat 
from Krivolak to Demir Kapou. Part 
of the Servian Army is said to have 
reached Epirus, in Greece. 


GENERAL 

November 30.—Small gains are claimed by 
Constantinople on Gallipoli, near Ana- 
farta and Sedd-el-Bahr. Turkish suc- 
cesses are reported also in the Van 
region in the Caucasus, with the 
retirement of the enemy. In Meso- 
potamia, Turkey announces, the British 
troops are in full flight southward. 


December 1.—Premier Asquith announces 
the total British casualties both naval 
and military, from the beginning of the 
war to November 9, to equal 510,230. 

It is announced in the Italian Parliament 
that Italy has signed an agreement 
with the other Allies not to make a 
separate peace. Foreign Minister Son- 
nino also pledges Italy’s aid in the 
Balkans. Blizzards impede operations 
against Austria. Vienna reports Italian 
repulses at Oslavia and Monte San 
Michele, with the partial destruction 
of an Italian force near San Martino. 

December 3.—Rome describes two heavy 
Austrian attacks in the region west of 
Lake Garda, which gain a foothold, 
but are finally routed. 


December 4.—Heavy rains hinder action 
all along the Western front. Patrol en- 
counters are reported in Artois, France, 
and lively mining at other points. 

London announces advices from Meso- 
potamia to the effect that while General 
Townshend’s forces were forced back 
over 100 miles to Kut-el-Amara, the 
retreat was orderly and with little loss. 
Two river boats had to be abandoned. 
The total casualties of this campaign 
are given at 4,567; Turkish prisoners 
taken, at 1,600. Constantinople still in- 
sists the British are fleeing desperately 
toward Basra (Bassorah), suffering 
great loss. Treachery of Arab tribes- 
men is given as the reason for the Brit- 
ish failire. On the Caucasian front, 
the Turks are in oes along the south- 
ern shores of Lake Van. 


December 5.—German dispatches describe 
a Russian repulse southwest of Lake 
Babit, west of Riga. Russian reports 
indicate a renewal of German activi- 
ties in the Dvinsk region, from ‘‘Bor- 
skoy village” to Illuxt, on the Dwina. 
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Constantinople claims that the British 
forces are driven out of Kut-el-Amara, 
in Mesopotamia, and forced to take to 
boats in the river. 


December 7.—In the Champagne district, 
near Berry-au-Bac, says Berlin, a 
large mine-explosion wins a French 
trench. Over 800 feet of another 
French advance is captured east of 
Auberive, near Reims. Belgian and 
French artillery endeavor to dislodge 
the Germans from Hetsas. Fresh in- 
undations in the Yser region embar- 
rass the Germans. 

North of Monte San Michele, on the 
Isonzo front, the Italians capture a 
fort and large entrenchment near 
Peteano, penetrating the Austrian lines. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


December 5.—In a revolutionary outbreak 
at Shanghai rebels seize the war-ship 
Chao-ho and open fire on other war- 
ships and the arsenal. The Chinese 
Government later reports that altho the 
tovernor of Shanghai is killed, the 
mutiny is dispersed, without sequel. 


December 6.—The Spanish Cabinet re- 
signs through a dispute on the priority 
of economic measures over military. 


DOMESTIC 


December 2.—A verdict of guilty is ren- 
dered against Dr. Karl Buenz and three 
other Hamburg- American officials in 
the United States District Court, on 
the charge of conspiring to defraud 
the United States by falsely obtaining 
clearance papers for German war-ship 
supply-ships. They are sentenced to 
one and one-half years’ imprisonment. 


December 3.—The immediate recall of 
Captain Boy-Ed and Captain von 
Papen, the naval and military attachés 
of the German Embassy, is demanded 
by our Government, on the ground of 
‘improper activities in military and 
naval matters.” 

In Chicago the grand jury finds a total 
of 2,484 indictments against 54 labor- 
men, who are accused of being crooked 
business agents of the labor-unions. 


December 4.—The Oscar IJ., chartered by 
Henry Ford, sails for Europe with 83 
peace-workers aboard. 

Baron George Wilhelm von Brincken, 
Attaché of the German Consulate in 
San Francisco, is arrested on a charge 
of heading a dynamite squad to destroy 
American munitions-plants. 


December 6.—Germany calls on the United 
States for an explanation of the demand 
for the recall of Boy-Ed and voh Papen. 
Secretary Lansing’s reply substantially 
reiterates his former demand. 

The Sixty-fourth Congress of the United 
States convenes. Estimates for the 
Wilson defense-program, placed before 
it, reach $152,354,259 for the Army 
and $211,518,074 for the Navy. 


December 7.—The President reads his 
annual address before Congress, ad- 
vocating ‘‘full partnership between the 
nations of the western hemisphere,” 
preparedness for “‘ permanent security,” 
the punishment of conspiring ‘‘hyphen- 
ates” or aliens within our borders, a 
Government-owned merchant marine, 
revenue measures, legislation benefiting 
the Philippines and Porto Rico, inquiry 
into the railroad laws, and laws giving 
Federal aid to industrial and voca- 
tional education. 


December 8.—Our Government demands 
from Austria in a sharp note a disavowal 
of the Ancona sinking, reparation, as- 
surance the affair will not be repeated, 
and punishment of those responsible. 
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and roughness disappear, and 
in a very short time the com- 
plexion becomes clear, fresh 
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~ have prescribed for years in 


Resinol Ointment, in the care 
‘of-skin and scalp troubles. 
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Beautify Your House Plants 


By the use of our scientific odorless plant grower and 
fertilizer — EVERGREEN BRAND — your winter 
plants will grow and blossom the same as in summer. It 
enriches the earth and keeps house ferns and plants 
green and causes a wonderful growth that your friends 
will admire. Directions for use with each package. 
Small box 25c prepaid to any part of the country. 


UNITED FERTILIZER CO. 
383-387 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Feed For Eggs! 


Now is the time tomake your layers produce—whilethe 
price of eggs is soaring. 














By Experts 
Just out. Tells 
how to feed for 

iw to 


for market and 
show. Your name 
on postal brings it. 
Get the book. Then 
go to dealer near you 
who handles Red Comb. my 
Ask for Red Comb Meat a 
Mash—the great egg-maker. 


Edwards & Loomis Co., 343RNo. Elizabeth St., Chicago, Ill 
Also Manufacturers of the Famous Red Horn Dairy Feeds 























With “Best” light the humblest home 
is as brilliant as the millionaire’s pal- 
ace. Asafe, powerful, portable light 
which makes and burnsits own gas. 
Every lamp fully warranted. 200 
stylesoflamps. Agents wanted every- 
where. THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

92E. Sth St., Canton, O. g 


















White for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Patents secured or fee returned, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The Luropean war has created a great demand and Seeee ae Hee, 

tunities for those who know Spanish, French, German or Itdlian. 

Use Your Yow is the time to better your position or increase 
Own 








your business. You can learn quickly and easily, 
at home, during spare moments, by the 









(Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition) 
You simply listen to the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over, until youknow 
it. Our records fit all talking machines, 
Columbia, Victor, etc. Write for free 
“Language Treastise’’ and particulars of 
. trial offer. 


The Language-Phone Method 





902 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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MID-WINTER TRAVEL IN THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


THE AMERICAN A BORN TRAVELER 


HE American people are born travel- 

ers. They must travel. It’s in their 
blood. The restless spirit of Western 
civilization demands movement. ‘“ Any- 
where but here,” the slogan of European 
tourists, may be almost applied to con- 
tinually moving hosts at home, ever looking 
for new scenes and untrodden byways. 
We come by this spirit naturally, for was 
not America discovered and peopled by 
travelers, adventurers, and seekers after 
new and strange lands? Their mantle has 
fallen upon later generations, and mixed 
with the influx of foreign immigration 
whose very coming has denoted an ambi- 
tion for new sights. We are to-day standing 
before the world in the character of a 
nation of travelers. 

The average American considers his 
travel-record much in the same light as his 
collection of stamps or coins, and adds 
items thereto from time to time in the 
hope of ultimately reaching the supreme 
goal—a perfect collection, a travel-record 
that shall embrace the world. No man ever 
has reached, or probably ever will reach, 
the summit of his ambition, but the aim is 
none the less noteworthy. Unfortunately 
our countrymen have been far too prone 
hitherto to cast their eyes eastward to 
Europe, leaving America to come last 
or, as often happens, leaving it alone to 
the end. 

But the typical American will not cease 
traveling even tho deprived of his beloved 
Europe. If east he can not go, he will travel 
west, or south, or north, and therein lies 
the tale of America’s new travel-impetus. 
For America was for many first discovered 
in 1915—discovered by her own people and 
brought forth into a lime-light of publicity 
that future enticements from the Old 
World will not dim. Having been dis- 
covered, the year 1916 will see her explored 
and exploited to a degree beyond the hopes 
of the most ardent ‘‘See America First” 
enthusiast. The European War has meant 
great things for America, not primarily in 
the sale of war-munitions and _ food- 
products, or the establishment of the dollar- 
basis of currency, but in forcing us to see 
our own country and a little something of 
its wonderful scenery, its vast agricultural 
domain, and its gigantic manufacturing 
facilities. One year of it serves to increase 


a desire for more and to convince one that 
travel-opportunities in America are well- 
nigh inexhaustible. 
Americanshavelearned 
the true meaning of trav- 
el comforts, for nowhere 
in the world have travel 
and its accessories re- 
ceived such scientific 
study and complete de- 
velopment asin this coun- 
try. Comfort, conveni- 
ente, promptness, and 
safety have been brought 
to a highly developed 
plane, almost approach- 
ing perfection. Hence- 
forth the facilities pro- 
vided for American trav- 
el will serve as a gage 
wherewith to measure 








a 
He who through good fortune or good 


management can enjoy the luxuries of 
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the efficiency of foreign 
service. 

During the past year California and the 
West were the goal of the majority of 




















ON THE AVENIDA CENTRAL, RIO DE JANEIRO. 


travelers, due largely to the expositions at 
San Diego and San Francisco. During the 
coming year travel bids 
fair to spread more even- 
ly to all portions of the 
country, as well as to out- 
lying dependencies and 
near-by neighbors. Last 
year the Mediterranean 
still drew its quota, but 
the entrance of Italy in- 
to the war and increased 
war-activities in the Le- 
vant and toward Egypt 
have left Spain the only 
Mediterranean country 
free from the grip of 
Mars. While the field for 
travel has been narrowed, 
the home outlook has 


ONE OF JAMAICA'S SPLENDID DRIVES BORDERED BY TROPICAL VEGETATION. been broadened. 





ANCIENT CLIFF-DWELLING NEAR THE MODERN ROOSEVELT DAM IN ARIZONA. 


winter travel is thrice blest, because the 
facilities for travel in winter are better 
than at other seasons. Travelers from our 
northern regions may escape the rigors of 
winter when he journeys to a section of the 
country with a more equable climate, and 
where vegetation of a tropical or semi- 
tropical region will delight his soul. For 
the winter traveler, resorts in some of the 
best parts of America have their best 
season. A brief survey will be attempted of 
some of the goals for winter travelers, 
with an outline of the ways by which they 
may be reached most comfortably and 
advantageously. 


CALIFORNIA 


One year ago the eyes of travelers in the 
non-combatant world were turned ex- 
pectantly and hopefully to California. Two 
expositions were in process of building. On 
them rested largely the ambitions and 
aspirations of thousands whose hopes were 
centered in that meritorious movement 
having the familiar slogan—‘‘See America 
First.” Did these expositions come up 
to the standard set for them? Did they 
prove an honor, not only to the State of 
California that produced them, but to the 
whole United States, which fostered and 
patronized them? Ask any one whose 
privilege it was to gaze on that Tower of 
Jewels or stand in that Court of the Four 
Seasons at San Francisco, or stroll of an 
evening along the exquisite Prado at 
San Diego. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition is no 
more. Save for the beautiful Fine Arts 
Duilding, which will remain open for a few 
months, the gorgeous spectacle is only a 
memory. Not ‘so, however, with the 
fascinating Exposition at San Diego, for a 
movement recently set on foot resulted in 
a decision to keep it open until October, 
1916. Not only that, but the exhibits will 
be amplified by numerous additions from 
the San Francisco Exposition. The ex- 
positions, after all, were only typical of the 
beauty of California and of what Cali- 
fornia has accomplished. Whether the 
expositions live or die, the wonders of the 
Golden State remain. 

The routes to and from California are 
many and embrace diversified oppor- 
tunities for sightseeing. The Eastern 
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traveler may journey via New Orleans and 
the Southern Pacific, or he may take 
Chicago, St. Louis, or Memphis as his 
gateway to the West, selecting one of 
several delightful routes across the plains 
and the Great Divide. If time is a con- 
sideration, the ‘‘Overland Limited” of 
the Chicago and Northwestern, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific lines will land 
him in San Francisco sixty-five hours 
after leaving Chicago. By this route also 
one may connect at Ogden with the Salt 
Lake Route southwest to Los Angeles and 
Southern California, taking the ‘Los 
Angeles Limited,”’ or the ‘Pacific Limit- 
ed” (via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul from Chicago to Omaha), or north- 
westward from Ogden over the Oregon 
Short Line and Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road and Navigation Company to Portland, 
Tacoma, and Seattle. The ‘‘Oregon- 
Washington Limited” and the ‘ Portland- 
Puget Sound Express” (C. M. & St. P. to 
Omaha) cover this route. The ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco Limited,” and ‘California Mail,” 
each over the Northwestern Line, or the 
“Pacific Limited,” over the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul routes from Chicago 
to Omaha, cover the same route as the 
“Overland Limited.” 

For those who wish to pierce the heart, 
of the American Rockies and view some of 
the finest scenery on the continent the 
Denver & Rio Grande offers an optional 
route via Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River, Tennessee Pass, and Salt Lake City. 
The journey may be continued to San 
Francisco, via Ogden and the Southern 
Pacific, or via the Western Pacific through 
Feather River Cafion. Through trains 
from Denver are run via the latter route, 
notably the ‘‘Pacifie Coast Limited’’ and 
the “‘Secenic Limited.’”’ Connections may 
be also made at Salt Lake City southwest 
to Los Angeles, or northwest to Portland 
and Seattle. The Colorado Midland 
operates a scenic route over the Rockies 
from Denver through Colorado Springs and 
Glenwood Springs, connecting at Grand 
Junction with the Denver & Rio Grande. 

Those who wish to visit Portland, 
Tacoma, or Seattle before proceeding 
southward to San Francisco have several 
optional routes. The Northern Pacific 
from St. Paul to Portland has direct con- 
nections from Chicago via the North- 
western, St. Paul, or Burlington lines. The 
principal through trains from Chicago to 
Portland over this route are the ‘“‘North 
Coast Limited” (via Chicago and North- 
western), the ‘‘Northern Pacific Express” 
(via the Burlington), and the ‘Puget 
Sound Limited” from St. Louis and Kansas 
City, via Burlington Line to Billings, 
Montana, and thence over the Northern 
Pacific to Portland. From Portland the 
Shasta Route via the Southern Pacific 
Railway leads south to San Francisco. 

“The Olympian” and “The Colum- 
bian” trains are operated by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul on its own through 
lines from Chicago to Seattle and Tacoma; 
also to Portland via Spokane by Oregon 
R.R. and Navigation lines. The Great 
Northern from St. Paul operates the 
“Oriental Limited” and the ‘Glacier Park 
Limited” to Portland and Vancouver, the 
connection from Chicago being by the Bur- 
lington Route, and the “Great Northern 
Express” from St. Louis and Kansas City, 
via Burlington to Billings, Montana, and 


thence on the Great Northern Railway 
westward. 
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—it is great to spend the winter where golfing is good—where 
all the snow you see is on the tops of mountains far away. 
It is great to bathe in the ocean in January—to enjoy all your 
usual summer pastimes. 

With the lid on the Mediterranean, Southern California has 
become, more than ever, the Winter Playground of the world— 


there is no question of that. The only question is how to get 
there, and 


UNION PACIFIC 
SALT LAKE ROUTE 


is Wisdom’s answer. 























This is the warm winter way to Southern California—traverses 
broad expanses where snow blockades are impossible. 
“Particular trains for particular people”—Los Angeles Limited 
and Pacific Limited from Chicago every day, straight to Los 
Angeles, the Gateway to our American Riviera. 


Ask for Set No. 35 of descriptive booklets. Address 
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W. S. Basinger, G. P. A. T.C. Peck, G. P. A. we 
Union Pacific Salt Lake Route 0° 
Omaha, Nebraska Los . “4 
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HUMOROUS HITS 


and “How to Hold an Audience” 


A bookfal of modern Special feature: Ex- 
recitations — short —suc- pert advice on use of the 
cessful ‘‘ HITS *’ —per- voice, breath, modulation, 

pause, intensity, gesture, 
—- Pec 7 impersonation, memoriz- 


ing, ete. Pri 1; t- 
ville Kleiser, Director of paid $1.11. es on post-paid for $1.40. ead_ also: 
the Public Speaking : 


7 How to Develop: Power and _ Person- 
Club of America. FORE: a Co. ality in Speaking,”” by the same author. Cloth bound, 
6 pp. Sent post-paid for $1.40. FUNK & WAGNALLS 

OMPANY, 354-00 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


IN PUBLIC ¢<;=; 


the Public Speaking Club of Amer- 
ica, by Grenville Kleiser. A com- 
plete and practical course of 
eelf-instruction by a master of 
ae the art. It teaches men to think on 
their feet. Cloth bound, 545 pp. Sent 
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A Mineral Springs ‘‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The treatment”; 
methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. Treatments 
are given under the direction of physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad 
THE B A H Nauheim, but about five times as strong. THE RADIUM 
EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING No. 2 AVERAGES 


= 

= 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly three times as much as any other Amer- 
= ican Spring known. For the treatment of Kheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, Neuritis, Neural- 
= 
= 
== 
= 








ia, Anaemia, Diseases of the ~~ System and Liver, Heart and Circulatory System, Kidney 
isease, and Disorders of the Nervous System, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing exer- 
cise. Well-kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
FMM MMMM MMM MMMM MMMM MON nm 









Books Which Have Made 
MILLIONS 
IOF AMERICANS 
| ey -Veley, | 


By Josiah Marietta 
Allen’s Wife Holley 
Samantha versus Josiah. By “Josiah Allen's 
Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). Inimitably funny dis- 
cussions of the natural and supernatural. Cloth, 
400 pages. Profusely illustrated by Berton 
Braley. $1.50. 

Samantha in Europe. A screamingly funny 
narrative of a trip abroad. Large octavo, 714 
pages. Beautifully bound and illustrated. Rich 
Cover Design. Cloth, $2.50; Half Leather, $4.00. 
Sweet Cicely or Josiah Allen in Politics, and 
His Queer Experiences. Large octavo. Cloth. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave.,New York 
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The right use of words is a 
necessary part of every man and 
woman's daily life. In every 
occupation, business, and pro- 
fession, you are judged by your 
use of words. The better you 
use them the better your chance for 
advancement. Good English and 
‘ good fortune go hand in hand. 

. << ~~} THERE’S A FREE BOOKLET FOR YOU— 
YON How to Become a 

> 

# Lae ~ M 2 
rae aster of English 
; It will show you how’ the 
Kleiser Course in Practical 
English will help you to 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 


Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc.— 

an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist — 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 

uence in Your Community. 

NotE—You probably have an ac- 
quaintance who would be interested 
in this splendid instruction, so after 
you sign the coupon yourself, add his 
name and address and we will send 
him details also—without mention- 
ing your name. 


Detach, Sign, and Mail This: 


SEE 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Gentlemen :—Send me free of charge or obligation, the 
booklet, “* How to Become a Master of English,” together 
with full particulars of Grenville Kleiser’s Course in Prac- 
tical English and Mental Efficiency; also send same to person 








whose name I have written underneath my own. (531) 
NAME... ccceseseceseseeseees Orececcscccs + Seeeeeeees eesececees 
Address....... eovcccerccccoes 

Date......eceeeees State 














ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


The great children’s classic that every boy and 
girl should own. A new edition with 8 colored 
plates and over 100 other illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth. $1.00; by mail $1.12. Funk & Wagnalls 
; Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CASSELL’S 
NATURAL 
HISTORY 


By F. Martin Duncan 


A simple and highly interesting description of the 
whole Animal Kingdom in one volume by one of the 
most noted biologists of the day. It places before the 
reader, in a non-technical but scrupulously accurate 
style, a graphic picture of the evolution of animal life from 
the simplest to the most complex forms. It is popular 
in treatment and filled with attractive matter, and con- 
tains sixteen color plates direct from nature and more 
than 200 illustrations from photographs. 


Medium 8vo. 450 pp. $2.50; by mail $2.70 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Travelers delighting in wild mountain 
seenery in wintry dress will find the 
country along the Canadian Pacific from 
Montreal to Vancouver, connecting at 
Winnipeg or Portal with the Soo Line 
from St. Paul, a grand spectacle. Con- 
nection from Chicago may be made by a 
number of routes. The ‘‘Imperial Limi- 
ted,” the ‘‘Transeanada,’” and the ‘‘Soo 
Express” are the principal trains. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific’s newly opened 
transcontinenal system, stretching between 
Moncton, N. B., on the Atlantic, and Prince 
Rupert on the Pacific, offers through-train 
service, traversing a region hitherto un- 
known to the tourist, between Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Prince Rupert, and thence 
via Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company to Vancouver. Chicago pas- 
sengers connect with this line at Winnipeg. 
The newest of all the transcontinentals, 
that of the Canadian Northern, just re- 
cently completed, at present links the port 
of Quebee with the port of Vancouver via 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Edmonton. Service between Toronto and 
Vancouver was inaugurated November 24. 

The traveler via Chicago or St. Louis 
who wishes a southern route with low 
altitudes may choose the Rock Island or 
Santa Fé roads. The ‘‘Golden State 
Limited” runs between Chicago and St. 
Louis and Santa Rosa, New Mexico, by 
the Rock Island Lines, and thence by the 
El Paso and Southwestern Route to 
Tucson, Arizona, and the Southern Pacific 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
‘Californian’? covers the same route to 
El Paso, which goes thence by the Southern 
Pacific. The Rock Island Lines operate 
through sleepers from Chicago to San 
Francisco via the Rock Island to Denver, 
the Denver & Rio Grande to Salt Lake 
City, and the Western Pacific or Southern 
Pacifie (from Ogden) to San Francisco. 

Here in the Middle West, just beyond 
the Mississippi, the great Missouri Pacific 
System, well equipped for southern travel, 
has added another fast train, ‘‘The Sun- 
shine Special,” between St. Louis, San 
Antonio, also Galveston, Houston, and in- 
termediate points, and its neighbor, the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, has 
followed suit by adding a new steel train 
for its route between St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Texas. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
way is the only line having its own tracks 
from Chicago all the way to Southern 
California and San Francisco. The “Grand 
Cafion Line,” as it is known, operates the 
“California Limited,’ ‘‘The Overland,’ 
“The Navajo,” and ‘The Missionary” 
daily, and a de luxe extra-fare tvain every 
Tuesday during the winter months The 
route is via Kansas City and La Junta, 
Colorado, where connection is made from 
Denver and Colorado Springs for those 
who prefer a journey through Colorado 
before proceeding to the Pacific Coast, 
going thence in a southwesterly direction 
to Albuquerque, Williams, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego or San Francisco. The 
journey may be broken as often as desired. 
If one is really to see the Great Southwest 
several stops should be made. Santa Fé, 
which lies a short distance off the main line, 
is one of America’s centers of history. 
Here was an outpost of civilization three 
hundred years ago, in days when the 
eastern shores of the continent were first 
being sighted by European adventurers. 
Here De Vargas and his little band of 
Spaniards established a miniature court, 








with the governor’s palace the center of 
social and political activities. Centuries 
before these Spanish invaders founded 
Santa Fé as we know it to-day an almost 
unknown race peopled these plateaus and 
built houses whose remains are still to be 
seen. No town in the United States can 
look back upon an ancestry,more remote 
or diversified than Santa Fé. 

At Albuquerque one is in the midst of the 
Pueblo region of New Mexico. In by- 
gone ages a people whose origin is lost 
settled here, built peculiar groups of brick 
buildings, many of them high up on cliffs 
in locations inaccessible to-day excepting 
to the most adventurous of mountain- 
climbers. Others, living in more accessible 
dwellings, have come down to us as the 
Pueblo Indians of the present day, a curi- 
ous and mysterious race deeply swathed in 
superstition. 

The lover of the curious and unique 
should stop over a day or two at Adamana 
for excursions to the Petrified Forests and 
the Painted Desert. In the Petrified Forests 
are fallen giants of other days that were for- 
merly covered by the waters of an inland 
sea. In due course of time nature trans- 
formed these monarchs of the vegetable 
kingdom into huge blocks of stone in form 
identical with the original trees. Thousands 
of acres of a rocky forest now lie scattered 
here. The Painted Desert affords a wealth 
of coloring unbelievable until actually seen. 

At Williams a branch line, some 64 
miles in length, climbs upward to the 
brink of the Grand Cajion of the Colorado 
River, the most stupendous natural wonder 
in the world. Nature has here made her 
supreme effort. For thousands of years 
the surging river has gnawed its way down 
into this seemingly bottomless chasm 
until to-day we see a cafion some thirteen 
miles wide and a mile in depth from the 
Rim Road to the surface of the river below. 
Splendid views may be obtained from the 
edge of the cafion, but to appreciate the 
full grandeur of the abyss it is necessary 
to go down into the eajion itself. The 
descent is by mule down the Bright Angel 
Trail, a zigzag road twisting and turning 
in order to afford animals a safe foothold. 
Several days should be devoted to the 
Grand Cafion in order to gain a full 
realization of its magnificence. 

The Santa Fé route branches at Barstow, 
one line proceeding up through Central 
California to San Francisco and the other 
turning southwestward to Riverside and 
Los Angeles, with a southern extension to 
San Diego, close to the Mexican border. 

The traveler bound for California from 
New York, or other Eastern points, who 
wishes to turn his face at once toward the 
southland and a warmer climate may 
proceed to New Orleans by water or rail 
routes, thence by Southern Pacific to 
Southern California or San Francisco. 
The Southern Pacific Company operates 
biweekly (Wednesdays and Saturdays) 
steamers from New York to New Orleans. 
The ships are built especially for this 
coastwise service, and contain all the 
modern appliances and conveniences that 
make for ease and comfort. 

Passengers choosing the rail route to 
New Orleans leave New York by the ‘New 
York and New Orleans Limited” in the 
afternoon on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and proceed southward to Washington, 
thence via the Southern Railway and its 
eonnections through Atlanta, Montgom- 
ery, and Mobile to New Orleans. This 
curious old Creole city is well worth 4 
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visit of several days. The interest is 
many times increased if the visit be during 
Mardi Gras season, which this year comes 
in March. Hotel accommodations should 
be reserved for this period well in advance, 
for great crowds flock to New Orleans for 
the annual celebration. The ‘Crescent 
City” has a French quarter absolutely 
unique among American cities. The 
Creole restaurants of the city are justly 
famed. 

Travelers desiring to make a side trip 
from here to Panama with stops at Havana 
or some of the Central-American ports 
may take one of the steamers of the United 
Fruit Company, which operates three 
different weekly services to Panama and 
Central America. Now that the Panama 
Canal is temporarily closed to through 
traffic from New York to San Francisco, 
this side-excursion has become _ very 
popular. 

Owing to the temporary closing of the 
Panama Canal the managers of the 
Panama Pacific Steamship Line announce 
that their service between New York and 
San Francisco is discontinued pro tem., but 
will be resumed soon as conditions will 
warrant. , 

Westward from New Orleans the South- 
ern Pacific has a service over its own rails 
to the Pacific Coast. The ‘Sunset 
Limited” and ‘Sunset Express” have 
through ears to California destinations. 
The journey may be broken at Houston 
(with opportunity for side-trip to Galves- 
ton). Continuing from Houston, San An- 
tonio, and El Paso, the latter on the ex- 
treme point where Texas passes on to New 
Mexico the arduous duties of looking after 
our belligerent neighbors across the Rio 
Grande. Those who wish a pleasant di- 
version from sleeper and day-train rides 
may change cars at Bowie and proceed up 
the branch line to Globe. After a night’s 
rest in the hotel one may step into an au- 
tomobile and journey over the famous 
Apache Trail, 120 miles to Phoenix. Were 
the ride over this historic road past Casa 
irande, the oldest house in America, the 
only attraction, the detour would be voted 
a. success, but fortune has added another 
inducement—the Roosevelt Dam. A few 
years ago the wonderful irrigation-oppor- 
tunities of Salt River were realized, and 
during the administration of President 
Roosevelt the dam which bears his name 
was dedicated and thousands of acres of 
arid land reclaimed. The first necessity 
was a substantial wagon-road to railroad 
stations, and the present automobile road 
along the old Apache Trail was the result. 
The dam not only stores water to a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles up Salt River, but 
the water-power is used for generating a 
current to provide power for irrigation- 
pumping. At Phoenix another night in a 
hotel gives one a good rest for the remaining 
rail journey to California. 

The first stop is generally at Riverside, 
where one finds the far-famed hotel built 
on the style of the old California Missions, 
where every guest feels the charm of some- 
thing different and longs to stay. 

Some travelers prefer to remain at one 
of the excellent hotels in Los Angeles 
during their visit to the City of the Angels, 
while others run out by trolley, nine miles, 
to delightful Pasadena, which boasts of 
having more millionaires to its population 
than any other city in the country. From 
either place most enjoyable excursions may 
be made. The ocean beaches, nine miles 
or so from Los Angeles, are an ever- 
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Balancing the Health Account 


The first of the year finds most 
of us with overdrawn accounts at 
nature’s bank. 


Throughout a twelvemonth we 
have made heavy drafts on our vi- 
tality. We have eaten thoughtless- 
ly, scanted the hours of exercise and 
sleep, paid out energy which we 
could ill afford for business or so- 
cial achievements hardly worth the 
price. 


We have had fair warning of 
our depleted balances. Work has 
seemed hard, pleasures unsatisfac- 
tory, food tasteless, sleep without 
refreshment. 


To avoid actual physical bank- 
ruptcy we should make an account- 
ing and determine to keep our 
balance on the right side. 


The complete physical exaimina- 
tion given at Battle Creek shows 
where the patient stands. ‘It makes 
an accurate report of the condition 
of heart, lungs and kidneys, blood 
pressure and the digestive system. 
It reassures the man or woman who 
has not yet seriously impaired the 
health balance. It shows the cor- 
rective measures that should be 
undertaken at once if the situation 
is more serious. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium unites 
the comfort ofa great modern hotel 
with the most complete equipment 
in the world for the diagnosis of 
physical condition. 


For full information as to accom- 
modations and terms write 134 Ad- 
ministration Building, Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan. 








general reader. 





The Home Life of the Ancient GREEKS 


Translated from the German of Prof. H. BLUMNER 
By ALICE ZIMMERN (Girton College, Cambridge) 
With Over Two Hundred Illustrations 

The purpose of this volume is to present, in a clearly written and 
attractive style, a description of all sides of life in ancient Greece. 
While to the student, by illuminating the many allusions to cus- 
toms and manners, it will make clear the preparation for, and 
study of, the Greek texts, its interest will be equally felt by the 
The Nation, New York, says: ‘“‘It is a book 
which may be used either for consecutive reading, or, owing to 
its full index, for reference.”’ 


Large 12mo, cloth. Profusely illustrated and thoroughly indexed. 
Price $2.00 Net; average carriage charges, 12c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 























































Varied and Dainty 


Pettijohn’s two bran foods are 
effective and scientific, 


They make delicious products. 
They provide vast variety. 
Now every meal may include 


bran in some form. Each form 
will be likable. In each the bran 
will be in flake form—in the right 
form—and be 25 per cent. 


Bran should be part of every- 
one’s daily diet. It is Nature's 
laxative, to offset effects of fine food. 
It wards off dull days, aids inner 
cleanliness. 


Pettijohn’s products will make 
for you fifty inviting bran foods. 
Their results make them doubly 


inviting. 


Two Bran Foods 
Breakfast Food “°°! “hestrlled 


into luscious flakes, 
hiding 25 per cent unground bran. A morn- 
ing dainty liked by everyone. 15c per package. 


P ettijohn’s Flour Fine patent ne 


mixed with 
per cent special bran, largely in flake form. 
To be used like Graham flour in any recipe. 
25c per large package. 


Chicago (1038) 


~— ~~ 








| Pettijohns 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CONCHO-COLORADO PECAN CO., 





TEXAS PECAN NUTS 
New crop Pecans direct from native home; 
10 Ibs., $2.00; 20 lbs., $3.75; 50 Ibs., $8.75. 
Prices are for choice nuts f. o. b. Coleman. 
2% Ib. TRIAL ORDER $1.00 POSTPAID 
to any post office in the United States. 


Coleman, Texas 




















Corsican citron, J 
fresh frui! 
15 pounds of o' 
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currant, raisin, etc., is sterilized. Bakery is operated ex- 


(Wholesale 
HOENSHEL & EMERY, Dept. © Line Lincola, Neb. 


piace Suit Cake 


/ Sent Prepaid to any Part of the World 
Made with vestos A eumante. poe ge candied fruits, 
Loy" rose water, 
ices, etc. tae one pound of flour to every 


‘other materials. 
look like black velvet, the fruits being prepared 
TOCess 
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_ a IN LIFE 
_e yourself. Self-Culture, by Professor 
‘ive 7 just the help you need in 
moral development. 12mo, 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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present source of pleasure. Santa Monica, 
Long Beach, and Venice each has _ its 
particular charm while other lIess-known 
resorts are often fully enjoyable. An ex- 
eursion to Santa Catalina Island is gener- 
ally included in a visit to Los Angeles. 
Daily steamer service from the mainland 
permits of the trip in one day. For those 
whose delight is big fishing the oppor- 
tunities here are unsurpassed. 

Once more the traveler turns southward 
for a four-hour trip to San Diego. He who 
has not seen here the beautiful collection 
of old mission structures, with their gentle 
tints and elaborate surroundings, can not 
appreciate his good fortune in having the 
exposition kept open during the greater 
part of 1916. In Balboa Park, appropri- 
ately named for the discoverer of the Pacific 
Ocean, in whose honor the exposition was 
built, we find over six hundred acres of 
as interesting and fascinating buildings, 
grounds, and exhibits as can be well 
grouped together in one small area. The 
whole is really a walled city of the fif- 
teenth century, its architecture combin- 
ing the palaces of the ancient Moors with 
the old Mexican cathedrals, all blend- 
ed into what may be called a Spanish- 
Colonial style. All honor be to San Die- 
go, which, with scarcely 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, dared to undertake this wonderful 
exposition. 

San Diego itself has several environs of 
interest that are well worth a visit. Out 
on Point Loma one obtains the best view 
of the harbor and coast contour of San 
Diego and on the road thither sees the 
splendid estate of the late A. G. Spalding. 
At La Jolla there are tropical gardens and 
interesting caves. Over across the bay is 
Coronado Beach, a _ curious sand-spit 
jutting out from. the coast of northern 
Mexico and forming the harbor of San 
Diego. On this peninsula are hundreds of 
cottages as well as a tent colony, a bathing 
establishment, and an immense hotel. 
Less than two hours’ automobile or trolley 
ride to the southward is Tia Juana, a 
sleepy old Mexican town just over the 
international border-line. 

From Los Angeles northward to San 
Francisco there is a choice of four routes 
the steamer trip, the rail trip by the coast- 
line of the Southern Pacific, and the inland 
rail routes of the Southern Pacific or Santa 
Fé, past the entrance of the Yosemite 
Valley. Most travelers prefer the rail- 
coast trip, reserving the Yosemite for the 
return journey, or taking it as a side-trip 
from San Francisco. The first stop of 
importance north of Los Angeles on the 
coast-line is Santa Barbara. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century Father Junipera 
Serra journeyed afoot up and down this 
coast time after time from San Diego on 
the south to Sonoma, above San Fran- 
cisco, on the north, establishing missions a 
day’s journey apart and converting and 
baptizing the Indians along this route. 
Shame be to these later days that prac- 
tically all of these missions, twenty-one 
in number, should have been allowed to 
fall into decay and ruin. The one at Santa 
Barbara is the best preserved of all and well 
merits a visit. The situation of Santa 
Barbara on the shore of the Pacifie is 
delightful. The surroundings, resplendent 
in flowers and tropical vegetation, are a 
joy to the tourist, or to him who can 
remain for a time and enjoy the old mission 
town. The stretch of coast-line north- 
ward from Santa Barbara is perhaps the 








most picturesque along the Pacific Coast. 


At Paso Robles is a famous health regopt 
with healing hot springs. 

No traveler to California misses Dg 
Monte if he can help himself. Scenically 
it is infatuating. The marvelous landscape 
gardening surrounding the Hétel de 
Monte is a wonder in itself. The famous 
Seventeen Mile Drive along the coast 
comes fully up to its reputation. His. 
torically, Del Monte’s neighbor, Monterey, 
is California’s Mekka. Here was the first 
capital of the State, the town having been 
an important center in Mexican days; 
Curious old buildings abound on every 
side. A few miles down the coast, at the 
old Carmel Mission, lie the bones of the 
saintly Father Junipera Serra. 

The traveler with the time at his dis. 
posal should not fail to drop off at Big 
Trees for a few hours to view at close hand 
these grand old monarchs of the forest, 
At San José one can take automobile for 
the trip up Mt. Hamilton to see the world- 
renowned Lick Observatory. A few hours’ 
run from here brings one to the goal of 
California travelers, San Francisco. The 
city has literally risen phenix-like since the 
disastrous fire and to-day presents an ap- 
pearance hard to reconcile with the tales 
of awful destruction that went forth so 
few years ago. There is plenty in and 
about San Francisco to keep the visitor 
busy for many days. 

It has often been asked whether the 
Yosemite Valley is open for tourists in the 
winter. The Valley may be visited at any 
time. The hotels and coaching company 
operate an all-year service. During the 
winter months, however, it is not possible, 
owing to snow, to coach over the moun- 
tains to Wawona and the Mariposa Grove 
of big trees. The Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fé railroads have service from both 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to Merced, 
where connection is made with the side-line 
running to El Portal, the gateway of the 
valley. From here a coach-line runs twice 
daily to the Sentinel Hotel in the heart of 
the valley. Several days should be spent 
here among some of the most sublime 
scenery on earth. With El Capitan stand- 
ing majestic guard over the long narrow 
valley, and beautiful waterfalls breaking 
into spray before the water reaches the 
foot of the precipice, one realizes that 
praise has not been too highly bestowed 
on this wonderful gem of nature. Excur- 
sions may be made from the hotel to the 
top of El Capitan, the various waterfalls 
and other points of interest. 


HAWAII 


Once the traveler has reached the Pacific 
Coast it is hard to resist the temptation 
to continue the westward journey six 
days longer and visit our charming insular 
possessions, the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Matson Line operates a series of steam- 
ships from San Francisco on a_ weekly 
schedule. The Great Northern Steam- 
ship Company has placed one of its new 
ships, the Great Northern, on this service, 
with sailings every three weeks, the steamer 
calling at San Pedro, the port of Los 
Angeles, on its outward trip. One may 
also take a steamer of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company making a call at Honolulu 
on its way to New Zealand and Australia, 
or the Toyo Kisen Kaisha en route t 
Japan. 

Honolulu is the center of life and activity 
in the islands. The climate is unsurpa' 





and the social life charming. Excursions 
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may be made by Matson Line or inter- 
island steamer to Hilo for a trip to the 
wonder crater of Kilauea and to Kahului 
for a trip around the island of Maui. 


THE SOUTH SEAS AND JAPAN 


Inasmuch as it is summer in the antipodes 
during our midwinter, there is no more 
appropriate season for extending the 
journey southward than now. The 
Oceanic Steamship Company from San 
Francisco makes stops at Honolulu, Pago 
Pago (Samoa), and Sydney. The Union 
Steamship Company of New Zealand, 
Ltd., calls at Papeete (Tahiti, Society 
Islands), Parotonga (Cook Island), Wel- 
lington (New Zealand), and Sydney. The 
Canadian-Australasian Royal Mail oper- 
ates steamships from Vancouver to Hono- 
lulu, Suva (Fiji Islands), Auckland (New 
Zealand), and Sydney. Short or extended 
tours may be made through New Zealand, 


“Tasmania, and Australia. The return 


journey may be made by direct steamer 
to Manila, Hongkong, and Japan, giving 
time for a tour through the last-named 
country. The steamship service from 
Yokohama eastward across the Pacific is 
satisfactory, save for the fact that no 
passenger-vessel flying the American flag is 
now to be seen. The Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
has steamers from Hongkong, calling at 
Manila, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Kobe, Yoko- 
hama, Honolulu, and San Francisco. The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha runs to Seattle 
and the Canadian Pacific Steamship Line 
to Vancouver. 


FASCINATING SOUTH AMERICA 


The conference on Mexico of the A. B. C. 
Ambassadors some months ago and the 
trade developments of the European War 
have borne in upon us the unwelcome fact 
that we know far too little of our neighbors 
in the great continent to the southward. 
Travel from the United States to South 
American countries has been small, and 
consequently our trade and_ political 
relationships have suffered. Times are 
changing, however, and South America 
promises at last to come into its own. 
Excellent arrangements for touring in the 
southern continent have been made by 
tourist agencies, and the steamship com- 
panies have provided admirable transit 
facilities. The Lamport & Holt Line 
has frequent sailings from New York to 
Barbados, Brazilian ports, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires. The Booth Steamship 
Company, Ltd., operates steamers from 
New York to Barbados, north Brazilian 
ports, and up the Amazon River. The 
Lloyd Brazileiro runs from New York to 
Barbados and Brazilian ports, and the 
Norton Line from New York to Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires. Some travelers 
prefer to tour the east coast first and some 
the west coast. If the east coast is chosen 
first the itinerary generally includes a few 
hours at Bahia (Brazil), some days in 
beautiful Rio de Janeiro, thence overland 
to Sio Paulo and Santos, and from there 
by steamer to Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. Side-trips may be made from here 
up to Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, 
and to the marvelous Iguacu Falls, five 
days distant, two by train and three by 
steamer. Buenos Aires is the metropolis 
of South America and a city whose ad- 
vanecement in commerce and municipal 
development will amaze the uninitiated 
visitor from the North. 


Aeross Argentina by train, then up and 
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“1 have traveled to the Pacific 
Coast over every line, and have 


found the ‘Golden State Limited’ 


far in the lead in every respect.’’ 





Forget Europe—See California 


HIS unsolicited expression from 

an experienced traveler is indica- 

tive of the high character of serv- 
ice maintained on the all-steel trans- 
continental trains via the Golden State 
Koute, Chicago to California—direct 
line of lowest altitudes—via Rock 
Island —El Paso Southwestern—South- 
ern Pacific. 


A few weeks or months on the 
Pacific Coast at this season will prove 
most enjoyable and profitable. The 
question of expense can be adjusted 
to suit any purse. Excursion tickets 
at low rates provide for over forty 
divergent scenic circle tours. 


See that yours read via the Golden 
State Route and experience the 
delightful service of the “Golden State 
Limited” or “Californian.” Less than 
three days en route. 

Early reservations important. Telephone, 
write or call nearest representative for full in- 


formation, interesting literature, tickets, etc., 
or address 


L. M. ALLEN, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
725 La Salle Station, Chicago 




















A System of Surgery 


Edited by C. C. CHOYCE, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.S., and J. MARTIN BEATTIE, M.A., M.D., C.M. 


The most modern authority for all who need a sound and comprehensive knowledge of 
present-day surgery. Written by surgeons and pathologists who are actively engaged in 
teaching and in practise, every one of the 50 contributors being an acknowledged specialist 


in the subject he treats. 


It indicates the lines of operative procedure, but in place of detailed descriptions of various 
operations, it gives much valuable pathological, symptomatological and diagnostic data. 


For the Family Physician 


who may do no operating him- 
self, but who usually sees and 
cares for the case in its early 
stages and who is therefore re- 
quired to possess a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the subject. 


For the Specialist For the Student 


who must keep fully informed to whom the wealth of modern, 
on the modern developments authoritative data, included in 
in surgery, but who has no time pols -— the me bay ns a 
for any reading which will not ‘@0t Publications on the subject, 
prove of immediate and prac- following esch chapter, repre 


t ide ,to th ost ef- 
tical benefit in his work. ———_ 


Three volumes with 3,000 text pages which contain 64 chapters describing the pathology, diagnosis, prognosis, 
treatment and after-treatment of the surgical conditions and diseases met with in general practise and in special 
surgery. Every monograph is vital and contains no deadwood. Over 1,000 illustrations, practically all original, 


including many color plates. 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


Investigate this valuable work. It has been strongly endorsed by such authorities as 
Dr. John B. Murphy, the noted surgeon of Chicago, and Dr. Henry Beates, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. This is a work you need. ° 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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MONEY RAISED °°2 ZEU:ANTHROPIC 





Leaders provided for short-term campaigns. mm forms of financial 
movements for Institutions, Colleges and Hospitals engineered. 
Financial managers supplied. Ample references given. 


WILBOR A. BOWEN, 62 W. 102d St., 


TRIP TO AUSTRALIA 


Summer there now! Voyage delightful via Honolulu and Samoa. 
Splendid 10,000 ton twi every 21 days 








from San Francusco (Nov. 16, Dec. i 28, Jan. 18, etc.). Return 


; < clans, $337.50; 2d class, ¥ os 8 including China, Japan, 
class, $575.00; to Honolulu, $65.00. H. E. BURNETT, 


17 — Y. or Oceanic 8.8. 
SYDN EV: 671 Market St., SanFrancisco 
SHORT LINE 





up the majestic Andes over a marvelously 
engineered railroad, the traveler at length 
sights the broad Pacific and the rugged 
eoasts of Chile. Stops are made at San- 
tiago and Valparaiso, and from the latter 
port one takes a steamer up the coast, with 
various stops, to Antofagasta. Here one 
changes to railroad train for a long ride 
up again into the heart of the Andes to 
La Pas, the capital of Bolivia. A few days 
may profitably be spent in this loftiest of 
the world’s capitals, and then boat is taken 
from Guayaquil across Lake Titicaca, and 
on by rail to Cuzco, the ancient Inca capital, 
whose life and history Prescott has pic- 
tured. Steamer is again taken at Mollendo, 
after a short stop at Arequipa. At Callao 
the passenger disembarks and makes a 
short rail-trip to Lima, the interesting 
eapital of Peru. Beyond Callao the boat 
makes several stops on the way to Panama. 

Every true American wants to visit 
Panama. The gigantic task of joining the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, which fell to 
the United States, has been accomplished. 
Several days should be devoted to a stay 
on the Isthmus. The steamer service 
between New York and Panama is fre- 
quent and varied. The Panama Railroad 
Steamship Line operates a line of steamers 
from New York to Cristobal and through 
to Panama, when the Canal is open for 
traffic. The United Fruit Company has 
two services to New York as well as the 
two to New Orleans heretofore mentioned. 

Special round-trip tickets for the South- 
America tour outlined above, in either 
direction, may be purchased, the limit of 
return being two years. Travelers desiring 
to visit northern South America can take 
the Trinidad Line or Royal Dutch West 
India Mail, also the Red D Line to Porto 
Rico and Venezuela, or the United Fruit 
Company to various ports in Colombia— 
the American Mediterranean. 


THE WEST INDIES 


Why long for foreign fields when at our 
very doors is a sea balmy in climate, 
abounding in exquisite beauty and teem- 
ing with history? In the West Indies and 
Caribbean Sea one may find all the varie- 
ties of scenery, people, and modes of living 
that one’s heart could wish. From the 
fashionable society centers of Nassau and 
Havana to the turbulent peoples of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo is as great a contrast 
as one could wish. The level plantations 
of Cuba and Porto Rico are in marked 
contrast to the rocky, mountainous islands 
that abound so numerously throughout this 
region. In fact, the manners, customs, 
scenery, etc., of the West Indies are so 
diversified that one is at a loss in making 
selections for an itinerary. In some cases 
these selections have been made for the 
traveler by the various steamship com- 
panies, which operate boats that include a 
number of the most attractive points. Let 
us consider briefly these several lines and 
their services. 

The United Fruit Company, as its name 
implies, touches those ports which supply 
in large quantities the bananas and other 
fruit of these tropical countries. ‘‘The 
Great White Fleet,” as its ships are known, 
is made up of a flotilla of stanch, up-to- 
date steamers, built especially for tropical 
service. There are three services from 
New York and three from New Orleans. 
One group of steamers sailing from New 
York every Saturday to Havana, Cristobal 
(Canal Zone), where a two days’ stop is 
made, Bocas del Toro (Canal Zone), Port 
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“1 Simply Couldn't Get 
Along Without It”’— 


Is the never failing expression and endorsement of every 
woman who enjoys the home comfort afforded by the accurate 
temperature control of 


MUN Gs, 


The very heart of the heating plant. Relieves one of all care 
and worry and makes the perfect heating of the home an 
ensy matter. 
The time attachment enables one t> secure a 
change of temperature at any pre determined 
hour. For example, the indicator is set for 6 
degrees during the sleeping hours and the time 
attachment arranged for a change of temperature 
atsay 7A.M. At exactly the hour designated the 
indicator automatically and silently moves to 70 
and the rooms are warm at the time of arising, 
Saves fuel and many steps. Insures comfort and 
health. 
The * ‘Minneapolis’ has been the standard for 
over 30 years. Used with any heating plant—old 
or new—hot water, hot air, steam, vapor or 
vacuum—coal or gas. 
Sold and installed by the heating trade every- 
where. Guaranteed satisfactory. Send for 
booklet—shows models, explains details, gives 
prices. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2754 Fourth Ave.So. | Minneapolis, Minn, 
























FRUIT CAKE 

NUTS 

CANDY 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGES 

HAMS 

COUNTRY SAUSAGE 
APPLES 

HONEY 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Each a product of excellence, they are produced in small 
quantities by private individuals and are not offered for 
sale in retail stores. For suggestions as to mail orderbuy- 
ing see pages 1298 and 1316-1318 of the December 4th 
Literary Digest and page 1388 of December | lth 
issue. If you order to-day (Saturday, December 18th) 
packages will be shipped immediately, reaching you in 
time for use on your table during the holidays. 

















Should the Babe Be Killed 
That Was Born Defective? 


bs burning domestic question might never 
have been raised, had people carefully read 
these two books: 


The Progress of Eugenics 


" By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S. 


DR. SALEEBY is a scientist of the 
front rank in Europe. His recital of prog- 
ress made by the science of EUGENICS 
has in it vital interest; his arguments as 4 
Eugenist have behind ‘them long and care- 
ful investigation. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth. $1.50, Net; postage 12 cents 


The Right of the Child to 
Be Well Born 


By GEORGE E. DAWSON, Ph.D. 
DR. DAWSON is an American stu- 


dent of sociology, who makes a sane appe 
on behalf of future generations. What 
these men have said for the good of man- 
kind is directly opportune at this time. 
12mo, Cloth. 75 cents, Net; postage 7 cents 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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capital, return calls at Cristobal and 
Havana, and back to New York, the round 
trip being accomplished in twenty-three 
days. Another service, with sailings every 
Wednesday, calls at Kingston (Jamaica), 
Cristobal, Cartagena (Colombia), Puerto 
Colombia (Colombia), Santa Marta (Co- 


etreee ceEee 
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lombia), and return calls at Cristobal and 
Kingston en route for New York, the time 
being twenty-two days. The third service 
from New York has steamers on alternate 
Thursdays to Santiago (Cuba), Port 
Antonio (Jamaica), Belize (British Hon- 
duras), Puerto Barrios (Guatemala); Puerto 
Cortez (Honduras), Tela (Honduras), Liv- For the 
ne beatae ingston (Guatemala), and return calls at Zé 
ty secuse Puerto Barrios, Port Antonio, and San- 
~aelermined tiago. The time is twenty-five days. enjoyment 
nd the time From New Orleans all three services are ° 
ignated the weekly. One goes on Saturdays to Cristo- of your trip 
o of sli bal, Port Limon, Bocas del Toro, with ‘ 
a return call at Cristobal, the time being The pleasure of many a trip has been marred by delay and. 
+ saan - rant nig Bares chy on embarrassment in getting cheques or drafts cashed, or by 
wai tig: es: ednesdays for Havana, Cris , Bocas 
trade every del Toro, and return by Havana in fifteen worry over the safety of funds. Such annoyances are un- 
Victails, gives days. The third service is on Thursdays necessary. 
to Belize, Puerto Barrios, Puerto: Cortez, American 
ator Co, with return via Puerto Barrios and Belize, 66 A B A ° ‘Renee Ch ues 
nh a. eleven days in all. ebef ae = Association eq 














The service to Cuba is of the highest 
class and frequent. The Ward Line oper- 
ates splendid twin-screw express steamers 
direct from New York to Havana every 
Thursday and Saturday. There is also a 
service by twin-screw express steamships 
from New York every Thursday, with 
stops at Havana, Progreso (Yucatan), 
Vera Cruz (Mexico), and Tampico (Mexicé), 
calling at Nassau (Bahamas) on the return 
voyage. 


American Bankers Association 
Travelers Cheques relieve the 
traveler of inconvenience and anx- 
iety in regard to travel money mat- 
ters. They supply him with a form 
of credit accepted like cash by rail- 
roads, steamship lines, hotels, 
sleeping-car companies, and busi- 
ness houses throughout the world. 





Identification is simple: The holder 
signs an “A. B. A.” Cheque when 
purchasing it and countersigns it 
in the presence of the person 
accepting or cashing it. If the 
counter-signature and signature 
correspond, no one need hesi- 
tate to accept the cheque from a 
stranger. 





































scedinaill The Munson Steamship Line operates Get them at your bank 
ot obanlie steamers from New York to the Eastern Astt for demttiptive beckist. if 
ail codechay. Cuba ports of Nuevitas and Antilla. The your bank is not yet supplied with 
ecember4ih Compafia Transatlantica has a steamer “A. B.A.” Cheques, write for in- 
cember Hi from Barcelona about the 11th or 12th of formation as to where they can be 
cember 18th) each month which continues from New obtained in your vicinity. 
. York to Havana, Vera Cruz, and Puerto 
ry ee Mexico. The Southern Pacific Line has a Bankers Trust Company 
steamer from New Orleans to Havana every New York 
Saturday. The Peninsular and Occidental 
Killed Steamship Company has boats Sundays 
pe and Thursdays from Port Tampa to Key 
. West and Havana and on five days weekly , WHAT TO SAY 
— from Key West to Havana. With all of | FI >S4@IMORE NEGRO | CONVERSATION ito ‘tow'to sir 
ne these services available, in addition to the Over 200 catchy, poetic selections, called“‘Song Stories | PY Mary Greer Conklin. oan ee Pe ee 
: United Fruit Company sailings outlined Liwage eld for $1, Large cloth book, 200 pages Sena | Mamy felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83¢. 
enics shove, the teenie Saeed tee Cal tan immediately, stock limited, Fank & Wagualls Co, NY. | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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ier Our island possession of Porto Rico is pai 
ss reached by the Red D Line mentioned Classified Columns 
SENICS above and also by direct service from New 
ents asa York, New Orleans, and Galveston on the BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES REAL ESTATE 
hele New York and Porto Rico Steamship Com- 
pany. There are sailings every Saturday BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN | DeL AND FLA. Healthful, beautiful, 
1e 12 cents from New York and frequent departures ‘he Gallsction Buskaes’” Lisniten Saids Hy | cor sencet; bast alll paie ssomé teem." Salar 
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from New Orleans and Galveston. 

The large fleet of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company has been withdrawn 
during the war with the single exception 
of the service from Halifax to Bermuda, 


tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 


itable. Send for “Pointers” today. 


AMERICAN COLLECTION SE RVICE, 


56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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mation and descriptive literature from Sec- 
retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 





MONEY-MAKING FARMS through- 
out 15 Eastern States; 1 acre to 1,000 acres. 
$15 per acre up; several with livestock. tools, 
and crops included, to settle estates; big illus- 











P cont trated catal f E. A. Strout Farm 
h.D. Barbados, Trinidad, Demerara, and other IDEAS. WANTED.— Manufacturers are Agency, Dept I 47 W. 34th St., New York. 
Windward Island ports. writing for patents procured through me. 3] _ es 
ican stu- Tr deli ‘ . books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
ae appeal ne elightful little island of Nassau Advice Free. I get patent orno fee. FL ORIDA BUNGALOW close to Hotel 
What in the Bahamas has of late years taken its Oren Gomn Ee. Waneanin, DO... | Dalaran a tac eee tear ae 
n- )lace as one of the foremost winter resorts VLE FAD Available ata Low Price. Address Donald 
| rib. _ the world The difsloss rahe ame eat wi XSWIET being eereute cheninat Alvord, Owner, Clearwater, Florida. 
é he . through D. s being sold to big manu- 
* . facturers. Waite today for free book of 307 
7 cents and equable climate make it a Mecca for needed inventions, and surpassing references. DUPLICATING DEVICES 
—<——— pilgrims from all ports. In addition to D. SWIFT, 329 7th St., Washington, D.C. 
1, Pubs. the Ward Line call, there is a weekly ceaaianiiiiads, oi sia al niet zh “UNIV ERSAL m [eproduces 90 or move 
pepurne . v' rom one letter or anything written wit 
YORK serv aco on the Ward Line from New York YOUR INV Loads —. full ag 4 | orty ‘pewriter. 50. 000in use everywhere. bet. 
ilies to Nassau and return from December to selue. Free t | ter size $3 25. Sample work and booklet free. 





April and fortnightly boats in the other 





20k. A. 
LACEY, 613. BARRISTER BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. CG 


G. REEVES DUPLICATOR COMPANY, 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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months of the year. The island may be 
also reached by a Peninsular and Occidental 
boat in seventeen hours from Miami, 
Florida. 


BERMUDA THE EXQUISITE 


Some forty-eight hours from the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor lies a 
group of coral islands whose inhabitants 
bear allegiance to King George. The 
Bermuda Islands are an anomaly in nation- 
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ality. Situated at our very doors, with the 
most direct steamer service from New 
York, trading mostly with the United 
States and largely populated during most 
of the year with Americans, these islands 
are nevertheless British in ownership and 
nationality. For restful, nerve-restoring 
calm, enlivened for those who wish it by 
social functions at various hotels, Bermuda 
is unsurpassed. The service from New York 
during the winter months is provided 
every Wednesday by the Bermudian and 
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every ten days by the Evangeline, both 
operated by the Quebec Steamship Com- 
pany. This company has frequent service 
from New York to St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbados, Demerara, and other ports in 
the Windward Islands. 

Besides the Southern Pacific service to 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Mallory Line has 
steamers to Key West and Galveston every 
Wednesday and to Key West, Tampa, and 
Mobile every Saturday. This gives op- 





portunity for travelers to southern Florida 











Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 
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Dhan Rico Centon 
It’s the finest holiday tip ou can imagine, 


this this voyage stound opera orto Rico; w 
antment. 


.50 = 
All Expenses $94. 
To and around the Island of neeil Rico, 


rk. _ Large 10, 000 ton American- 


THE BROWN: 
BADGE OF WELL-BEING 


“Big” business executives, 
harried and strained to the point 
of mental and physical exhaus- 
tion, are sent each winter by 
their physicians to 





d fortrop- 





R AY M 0 N 0 Biss W T 0 M B Nery at principal ports and returning to 
[CRUISES 


put service. —9 decks, oe state- 


NASSAU-BAHAMAS 


of cs ty 


— 6 £4 85 wet of 


a — a. 


rooms, some with private bath. Steamer 
your hotel for entire voyage. Sailings every 
Saturday, under the American Flag. | 
Write for interesting booklet. that the way to success lies 
Cruising Department along the path perfect mental 
PORTO RICO LINE | and physical well-being have 








To West Indies, Panama 
and Central America 


Luxurious 24-day Cruises, including all 
the chief ports of the Caribbean without 
change of steamer. 


The Only Cruises This Winter 


But the truly “big” man does 
not wait to be sent. He knows 








Including both Cuba and Jamaica General Office, 11 Broadway, New York blazed. 
Splendid, specially chartered steamships, Or any railroad ticket office In Nassau you see him basking 
r ‘ 3 under the American flag. or authorized tourist agency. in the sunshine from his veranda 
The sunny side of this bright Jan. 29, Feb. 12 and Mar. 11 chair; “exploring” the island by 





point of earth is 500 miles long 
— it’s the 


East Coast of Florida 


The Only Place to Spend the Winter. 
Easy to get there; climate surpass- 
ing the Riviera; all sports and pas- 
times in perfection; the smartest 
social life of the continent; the most || 
wonderful winter resort hotels in the 
world:— 

PONCE DE LEON one ALCAZAR, 


carriage and motor; bathing, sail- 
ing, fishing, golfing—out-of-doors al- 
ways, and acquiring | in a hundred 
delightful ways the “brown badge 
of well being.” 


Your copy of ‘*‘ NASSAU-BAHAMAS” 
will be mailed upon request 


BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT AGENT 
450 Fourth Avenue New York 





SOUTH AMERICA 


Semi-private, luxurious tours, Jan. 25, 
Feb. 5 and 26 


JAPAN and CHINA 


Small parties, including the Philippines, 
Feb, 5, Mar. 4 and 25. 


CALIFORNIA 
Remarkable Tours Every Week 
Send for booklet desired 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 


SWITZERLAND in AMERICA 


All winter sports, only one night from 
New York. Through sleepers daily. Holi- 
day attractions and informal good times 
in a snow white city. For winter booklet 
and winter rates address Manager the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 














TOURIST BOOK 
FREE showing colored 
views of the unrivaled scenic 
beauty of the 


State of Washington 


where snow capped moun- 
tains, primeval forests, na- 


IT’S SOUTH AMERICA NOW 


Most beautiful cities in the world. Climate, 
Scenery, Hotels,Social Life. Tours 
Ww to Brazil, Argentina and all South 
mq American Points via Panama 
mi Canal. Write for booklet *‘O.” 


= OPHAM TOURS 3387 


PALM, Miami; THE COLONIAL 
» and ROYAL VICTORIA, Nassau- 
Bahamas; LONG KEY FISHING ~conad 
CAMP, Long Key. 
Ask —_ ticket agent for information or SOUTH AMERICA 
write for ‘‘The Blue Bird Booklet,”’ just Two First Class Tours, Feb. 2, 1916, and 
issued—tfree. Feb. 16, 1916. $1350 and $990. 

































FLORIDA EAST COAST COMPANY Send for Booklet. 17 Temple Pl., Boston creel song ete ng = 
243 Fifth Avenue 155 W. Madison St. THE PILGRIM TOURS ~ en Bent: a; earciin Ona 
New York Chicago RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents I. M. Howell, See. of State, Dept, A, Olympla, 6 

















Hote: StarrorD BERMUDA 








BALTIMORE. MARYLAND ge ee 
LEAVING N. Y. FEB. ‘ The Stafford Hotel is located in a OF ENCHANTMENT 
Away from beaten paths — n oples in prim the most quiet and exclusive part UNDER 9 3 
tiv ons Panama, f yr, Peru, Bol of Baltimore, adjacent toall points vu. — s Se Evangeline” Select, Limited Party, from New York, 


ne, Uruguay est ind of interest, i 3-3 
r, Rail and Hote Rates Reaconahle 


ie dfo : i Service Unsurpassed 
boowtet MCCANN’S JOHN P. DOYLE, Manager 


Formerly with The Waldorf-Astoria, 
Vanderbilt Hotels, N. Y., and New 
Willard, Washington, D.C. 


Feb. 5, 1916. Under Expert Leader- 
ship. 3 months’ Travel—East and 
West Coasts, Straits of Magellan, etc. 

Send for itinerary ‘‘L’’ before de- 
ciding on any other. 


GEO. E. MARSTERS, Inc. 


and Sats., beg. Dec. 24th. 
° ” 
S. S. “Bermudian 
Sailing from N.Y. each Wed. beg. Jan. 5. 
egy cruises — 


West Indies sbout t 28 da ays. 
































” “4| | 1246 Broad New York 
TOUR THE TROPICS Feb. @ . For illustrnied ANA? Jan. i ova occa 
with the = ey re os HEE oo 
pwERiCg, gas oe Or Any Local Ticket p vtlhey sé IN LONDON TOWN ’ 


TICKETS 





Tours}/GRUISES 7: TROPICS 


55 BEST AND MOST VARIED EVER OFFERED. 
By United Fruit Co.'s “Great White 
Fleet,”” to Jamaica, Panama Canal, 
Central America and northern South 
America. Leave Jan., Feb., March. 
Faresinclude Hotels and trips on shore. 


OTHER TOURS DE LUXE 











you see and meet the real Brit- 
ish character and get alongside of 
the real Johnny Bull. F. Berkeley 
Smith hasaccesseverywhere. Read 
his book if you have been to Lon- 











SOUTH Personally conducted tours 
AMERICA to the Continent of Peace 
and of Opportunity. Sailing in February. 
WEST Personally conducted tours to 
INDIES Foreign Lands near at home. 


Winter Trips 
HAVANA. ‘eign "Dxeellent 


hotels; good golf courses. 








Cruises of 20 to 60 days under the Amer- 
ican Flag. Sailings in January, February 
and Marc! 

ASK OR Special booklets and full 
WRITE FOR information about these 
tours or any travel routes at any Ameri- 
can Express ——v ticket office. 

65 B’dway, N. ¥., Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 











South America, Feb. 2, 16 
Japan and China, Feb. 5, Mar. 5,25. 
South Seas and Antipodes, Feb. 2. 


Send for Program desired 
THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 





geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 





BAHAMAS spss ns 

—golf, tennis, boat- 

ing, sea bathing. 

MEXICO including Progreso, Vera 
Cruz and Tampico. 

Write for booklets giving complete information. 


WARD LINE 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL &. 8. CO. 





General Offices, Pier 14, E. R., New York 





| New York 








don. It will please you. Read it 
if you haven’t been—it’s next best 
Brim full of truth. 
$1.50 net. 


to going. 
Copiously illustrated. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


London 
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or Havana to travel by boat nearly the 
le distance. 
thon of steamer trips to Southern 
resorts may also take the Clyde Line, 
which operates steamers four times weekly 
from New York to Charleston and Jack- 
sonville. The Clyde Line has a semi- 
monthly service from New York to Santo 
Domingo, with various calls en route and 
a fortnightly steamer from New York for 
Wilmington, N. C., and Georgetown, S. C. 
The Savannah Line has a service from 
New York to Savannah every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, and from Boston 
to Savannah every Tuesday and Saturday. 
The Merchants and Miners: Transporta- 
tion Company has biweekly services from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore to Savannah 
and Jacksonville. This company also 
operates connecting steamers from Boston 
and Providence to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 


WINTER IN DIXIE 


The winter traveler who turns his face 
southward has a wider range of choice 
than in any other region. Our Southern 
States long ago began to appreciate the 
desire of Northern tourists to escape the 
rigors of winter and have devoted them- 
selves to attracting tourists by all legiti- 
mate means. 

As we turn southward we first find 
Lakewood, searecely an hour’s run from 
New York, in the midst of the New 
Jersey pines. Here are polo and plenty of 
opportunity for horseback -riding and 
autoing on the best of roads. Atlantic 
City, a little farther along, has no season. 
Of late years midwinter there has become 
almost as popular and fully as comfortable 
as midsummer. 

Farther down the cost, reached by rail 
or steamer, is Old Point Comfort, which 
long has reigned as queen of our semi- 
Southern resorts. The Cape Charles Route 
trains go direct from New York down to 
the end of the Maryland peninsula and 
from there by ferry across lower Chesa- 
peake Bay to Old Point. Or one ean take 
that delightful one-day ocean trip by 
the Old Dominion Line from New York to 
Old Point and Norfolk. Over on the 
other side of Virginia are the famous Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs, and just across the 
border the White Sulphur Springs of West 
Virginia, both places reached by direct 
trains from New York on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad. The healing qualities 
of the waters of both resorts have long 
been known, and many there be who have 
made their annual pilgrimage thither. 

In the western mountains of Virginia’s 
neighboring State, North Carolina, is that 
oft-sung region, the “‘Land of the Sky.” 
Asheville stands at the gateway, bidding 
a cordial welcome to one of the nation’s 
chief playgrounds. ‘‘The New Asheville 
Train,” as it is called, speeds one hither 
from New York via the Pennsylvania 
and the Southern railways in less than 
23 hours. Some of the finest hotels in the 
Southland are here and sport facilities are 
provided a-plenty. But it is the oppor- 
tunity for getting out under the famed 
blue sky that gives Asheville and the sur- 
rounding section its charm. 

A few miles below Asheville is Tryon, the 
southern gateway to the ‘‘Sapphire Coun- 
try,” by which name also this delightful 
country is known. Tryon too has ex- 
cellent hotels and a salubrious climate. 
Over in the center of the State are Lake- 
hurst and Southern Pines, two resorts 


—s ~ 


Through All Steel Elec- 
tric Lighted Dining 
Car Trains Daily To 


FLORID A 





CUBA—SOUTH 


Superior Roadway, Equipment and Service to 


CHARLESTON, SUMMERVILLE, 
AUGUSTA, SAVANNAH, 
THOMASVILLE, FLORIDA and 
CUBA Resorts. 


Leaving New York from Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Station. 


9:15 A.M. (2:12 P.M. 


Effective January 3) 
3:34 and 9:30 P.M. — 


For illustrated literature and all information address: 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 


NEW YORK, Broadway and 2gth St. BOSTON, 248 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA, to1g Chestnut St. BALTIMORE, Light and German Streets 
WASHINGTON, 1406 New York Ave., N. W. 

















Do All “Safety Devices” Really Safeguard? 


The mere mention of the word “safety’’ ofttimes gives the 
impression of absolute infallibility. But, does safety always 
mean just that? As you know, a pistol is cocked when the 
hammer is held back by the sear, To fire a pistol, the sear must 
be moved to release the hammer and allow it to fall. In some 
pistols this may be unintentionally caused by a jar. 


FIRING PIN SEAR HAMMER 


aA hey 


\s iy (fee res SER 


i 






Unless the “‘safety’’ posi- 
tively blocks the sear, it 
is not a real “‘safety,”’ 
but a dangerous substitute. 


A \OLT 


is POSITIVELY SAFE in the fullest sense of 
the word. It means that’ the COLT GRIP 
SAFETY blocks the sear and locks the trigger, 
thus positively preventing the hammer from 
falling unless this grip safety is pressed in and 
the trigger pulled. 


The Colt, therefore, is positively locked against 
accidental discharge. 


Buy a Colt and feel safe! 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Write for free booklet, 
**How to Shoot,’’ and 
Catalogue No. 26. 
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Keeps Contents Icy Cold 
72 Hours or Steaming 
Hot 24 Hours 


Every home has need of an 
Icy-Hot. You will find many 
uses for it day and night—in- 
doors and outdoors. A neces- 
sity in nursery and sick room 
—indispensable when travel- 
ing or on any outing. Keeps 
baby’s milk at right temperature, or 
invalid’s hot or cold drink all night 
without heat, ice or bother of prepara- 
tion. And every Icy-Hot is as beautiful 
as it is useful. 


Typical Icy-Hot Values 
No. 81. Bottle—Black Morocco Leath- 
er trimming, Pt. $3.50; Qt. $5.00 
No. 740. Jar—nickle plated, wide mou‘h 

Pt. 2.50; Qt. 4.50 
No. 22. Bottle—Nickle, corrugated 
Pt. 1.75; Qt. 2.75 
No, 615. Carafe, Nickle, Qt. 4.50 
No. 23. Bottle—Enamel—green, wine 
an n, Pt. 1.50; Ot. 2 50 
No. 870, Lunch Kit with enameled pirt 
bottle 1.75 
No, 870. Pitcher—nickle plated 
Qt. 7.50; 3 Pts. 10.00 
All Icy-Hots are thoroughly 
protected against bréakage. 

Asbestos pads prevent vibration 

of inner bottle, eliminating breakage 

at neck. Thickly padded spring at 
bottom and thick rubber ring at neck 
absorb all shock. Absolutely sanitary 

—liquids touch only glass. Instantly 

demountable—easy to keep 

clean and sweet. 

Look for the name Icy-Hot 
stamped on bottom. If your 

dealer cannot supply you, ac- 

cept no substitute but write 

us and we will supply you at 

above prices, charges prepaid. 

Write for catalog. 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co., 


eu D. 
incinnati, 
Ohio 








Silver City 


New Mexico 


Does Tuberculosis Threaten You? 


You can’t afford to throw away a single chance! 
If you're to defeat “‘the Great White Plague,”” you’! 
need every advantage you can get. The most ad- 
vantageous thing for one so affected is 

HIGH ALTITUDE TREATMENT 
ALL THE YEAR ’ROUND E 

There are many places in the Rocky Mountains 
where high altitude treatment is possible part of the 

ear; but only in the Silver City, N. M., neighbor- 
hand is it possible allthe year. This is oy thenew, 
$1,500,000 U. S. Army General Hospital for Tuber- 
culosis is located at Ft. Bayard, nine miles out. 

The climate of this region is cooled in summer by 
its altitude, and warmed in winter by warm air 
arising from the low plains surrounding the Silver 
City district on all sides. W.Jarvis Barlow, M.D., 
Dean and Professor of Medicine, University of 
California, says: . 

“Silver City can be safely recommended for high 
altitude treatment at any time of the year.” 

Silver City is a modern, progressive city of 4,000, 
with excellent school facilities, pure water, etc. It 
is the center of a rich mining and stock raising com- 
munity. First class sanatoria and other accom- 
modations for health seekers. 


Write for information and literature 
f 302 Tease Se, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





102 Texas St., Silver City, N. M. 











which have come into well-merited promi- 
nence during the past few years. Aiken, 
S. C., has a wide reputation as an aristo- 
eratiec center and is a favorite rendezvous 
of Northern society people. 
is run from New York to Aiken during the 
fall, winter, and spring months on the 
‘Augusta Special’ of the Pennsylvania 
and Southern railways. Charleston, S. C., 
and Savannah, Ga., reached by Clyde and 
Savannah Steamship lines respectively, 
and also by direct rail from the north, are 
favorite winter abodes of many from the 
Northern States. 


IN SUNNY FLORIDA 


An attempt to enumerate all, or to do 
justice to a few, of the scores of excellent 
resorts in Florida is impossible within the 
limited scope of the present article. Let 
us here consider a very few of the better- 
known places. The train service to 
Florida is all that one could desire. The 
Seaboard Air Line has the ‘ Florida-Cuba 
Special,” with through cars to both east 
and west coast; ‘‘Seaboard Fast Mail,” 
and the ‘‘Flamingo,” with through sleeper 
from New York to Key West, where the 
boat connection is made to Havana, 
described above. The Atlantic Coast 
Line operates the ‘‘New York and Florida 
Special,” the ‘“‘ Palmetto Limited,”’ to both 
east and west coasts; the ‘“‘Coast Line 
Florida Mail,’’ and the ‘Florida & West 
Indian Limited,” with through cars from 
New York to Key West. The service 
from the Middle West is likewise ample. 
The ‘Dixie Limited’”’ (in service, January 
10) and ‘‘Seminole Limited’’ from Chicago 
and St. Louis connect with the Atlantic 
Coast Line, also the ‘‘South Atlantic Lim- 
ited” from Cincinnati. The ‘Florida 
Special” from St. Louis and Cincinnati 
and the ‘‘ Royal Palm” from Chicago and 
Cincinnati connect with the Southern 
Railway. A new train to Jacksonville, 
Florida, from Chicago, with through sleep- 
ing-car service from Chicago, Grand Rap- 
ids, Fort Wayne, Cincinnati, and Indian- 
apolis named ‘“‘The Southland” has been 
just put into service by the Pennsylvania 
System in conjunction with Louisville & 
Nashville, Central of Georgia, Georgia 
Southern. and Florida and Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

Florida’s playgrounds are divided geo- 
graphically between those of the east 
coast, the inland lake and river region, 
and the west coast resorts. Jacksonville 
may be termed Florida’s clearing - house. 
The Clyde Line steamers have their 
terminal here, and through trains from the 
North either end their journey here or 
transfer their through cars to other trains. 
One visiting Florida for the first time can 
not pass St. Augustine without a stop for 
a day or two. With Santa Fé it ranks as 
one of the oldest two cities in the United 
States. Its curious old houses, narrow 
streets, and antiquated fort are never-fail- 
ing sources of interest. Two enormous 
hotels and hosts of smaller ones provide 
ample accommodations for the hordes of 
visitors that annually throng the city. 
On down the east coast are Ormond, 
Seabreeze, and Daytona, renowned for 
automobile-speed records accomplished on 
its smooth beaches. Magnificent hotels 
and golf links are found here also. 

At Palm Beach, famous for its stupen- 
dous hotels and winter home of the Four 
Hundred, gather those who delight in 
society as spelled with a big S. Beauty, 


Direct sleeper. 


L ‘“Magie City.” 





fashion, and social activities reign supreme.” 
Fortunate is he or she who can spend a” 
few days or a few weeks in this resort of 
resorts, far from the snow and ice that ~ 
grip Northern cities, yet surrounded by the 
same congenial “life” as in New York | 
or Chicago. Farther on down the East) 
Coast is Miami, the newest of Florida’g | 
large resorts, and hence known as the 
Another immense hotel 
is here, as are likewise society’s ardent | 
devotees. A few miles south of Miami © 
the Florida East Coast Railway beging % 
the long overseas concrete-viaduct journey 4 
from island to island to reach Key West. | 
the stepping-stone to Havana. On the way q 
across the keys and intervening waters | 
you may stop at Long Key, one of the” 
most famous fishing-grounds in the world, | 
At Key West, a sail of about nine hours © 
by Peninsular and Occidental steamer, a 
brings the tourist to the Cuban Capital, | 
For those who wish to penetrate the in- | 
terior of Florida and see some of the 
beauties of nature hidden in her lake and | 
river region, there are no more enjoyable © 
trips than the St. Johns and Ocklawaha © 
River trips. Steamer by the Clyde Line © 
for the former trip leaves Jacksonville © 
daily and proceeds up the St. Johns River © 
past Palatka and through Lake George | 
to Sanford, a journey of some nineteen © 
hours, so timed as to give daylight to | 
the most interesting portions. 
waha River excursion starts from Palatka, 
There are two services. Boats of the © 
Silver Springs Transportation and Hari ~ 
Line have daily service from Palatka 


(7 a.M.) up the St. Johns River to the 


mouth of the Ocklawaha River, thenee 


up the winding, twisting Ocklawaha to * 
The scenery along 


Silver Springs (5 p.m.). 
this unique river is unparalleled. For those 
who wish to make the trip more leisurely © 
the Hart Line has triweekly service of about © 
24 hours from Palatka to Silver Springs. f 

Tampa is to the west coast what Jaek- — 
sonville is to the east. 


Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line with ~ 
direct connection with steamships to Key 
West and Havana via Peninsular and Oe- 
cidental Steamship Line. From Tampa ~ 


radiate attractive trips not only by rail ¥ 
A long ~ 


but by Manatee River boats, ete. 
chain of famous resorts extends down the ~ 
west coast, including Tarpon Springs, St. 
Petersburg, the Sunshine City, famous for 
its varied pleasures and delightful climate; © 
Sarasota, Boca Grande, and Fort Meyrs, ~ 
the Southern Gulf Coast terminus of the = 
Atlantic Coast Line. Each of these Tre ~ 
sorts is well supplied with hotels. Fish- 7 
ing, boating, and golf are all afforded in 
high perfection. ; 

There are scores of other resorts through- ~ 
out the Southern States, but there is space 
here to mention only Pass Christian and 
Biloxi, in Mississippi, and Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. The last named has long been 
famous as one of the foremost health- 
and_ recreation-centers in the country. 
Through sleeper from Chicago to Hot 
Springs is operated via the Illinois Central 
and Rock Island lines. 





Out of Danger.—Grnevirve—“ I want 
to give Jack some books. He’s ill, you 


The Ocklar | 


Here terminate 7 
the through-traim service of the Atlantic — 


know, and I can’t decide just what kind a 


to get.” 
GERTRUDE—“ Why not give him some 
thing religious?”’ 
GENEVIEVE—‘ Oh, my, no! 
valescent now.’ —J udge. 


He’s com- — 
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